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r— The Failure... 


of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill to get to the floor of the House betore 
Congress adjourned is no tragic omen that the fight has been lost for a national 
housing program. 

There zs tragedy in the fact that the bill was lost just about 100 per cent on 
the basis of its provision for an extended public housing program. The terms 
in which that program was attacked displayed an outrageous sense of irre- 
sponsibility in the face of the housing ills of this country. No practical builder, 
no bookish student of housing has ever honestly viewed the housing needs of 
medium- and low-income families and been able to deny the need for public 
subsidy to make such housing available. And no criticism of the present 
public housing program has ever been followed up with a workable, econom- 
ical, efficient substitute for that program. 

It is just this fact—the impossibility of long denying the public housing 
need—that occasions the first line of this editorial. A Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
General Housing Bill is inevitable. We need it, we must have it, we will 
have it. The public is daily growing more aware of the underlying weaknesses 
of the country’s housing industry. The Fortune Magazine survey this spring 
gave overwhelming evidence of the public’s willingness to rely on direct 
governmental provision of housing to meet some of the fundamental ob- 
stacles to “adequate housing for the entire people.” That poll showed, in 
fact, an unrealistically heavy reliance on governmental housing aid: much 
more such aid than any housing official has ever wanted or visualized as 
necessary. 

But, because the public is awakening to a knowledge of what the housing 
problems of the country are, it is inevitable that we shall have a solution to 
those problems—a solution that includes an extension of the present public 
housing program. And we shall have an urban redevelopment program that 
will put the force of the whole country’s resources behind the rebuilding of 
our cities into clean, healthy, attractive, stimulating places to live. Further, we 
shall have a home financing program that will make home ownership a 
beneficent force to our communities—not an economic burden to frighten 
families who sacrifice and scrimp to protect a lifetime’s earnings. 

The inevitableness of such facts and of the relentless logic of the times 
restored building controls this year after the forces of reaction pushed them 
out last October. That same inevitableness restored rent control. That same 
inevitableness has this year put temporary housing up on college campuses 
and in public parks. These were all steps that—on being proposed initially— 
were fought tooth and nail by the same irresponsible forces that killed the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. The same relentless force of public will and 
public need that conquered on these other occasions will pass the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill when it next comes before the Congress. 
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DILLON S. MYER 
IS NEW FPHA 
COMMISSIONER 








President Truman on July 30 nom 
inated Dillon S. Myer as the third 
Commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Failure of the Sen 
ate to confirm the nomination before 
adjournment, however necessitated the 
President's qualifying the appointment, 
making it an “interim” one—effective 
until Congress reconvenes and either 
confirms or rejects the nomination. In 
any case, on August 12 Mr. Myer took 
office, succeeding David L. Krooth, 
who had been Acting Commissioner 
since June 30 when Philip M. Klutz 
nick resigned the position. Mr. Krooth, 
at the time of Mr. Myer’s nomination, 
was appointed to the position of Gen- 
eral Counsel in the Office of the Ad 
ministrator of the National Housing 
Agency. 


Mr. Myer comes to FPHA with 
twelve years of federal service as a 
background. During the war and up to 
July of this year, he headed up the 
War Relocation Authority, which was 
the agency charged with the difficult 
task of resettling approximately 110,000 
persons of Japanese ancestry who were 
evacuated early in 1942 from their 
homes in the strategic military zones of 
the Pacific Coast region and who were 
subsequently transferred to the ten re- 
location centers administered by the 
Authority. Not only did the Authority 
have the responsibility for housing, 
feeding, educating, employing, and 
providing recreation for these families 
—it also undertook to assist in placing 
the evacuees in productive jobs 
throughout the country as they were re- 
leased from the camps. Moreover, in 
June 1944, the President directed the 
Authority to administer an Emergency 
Refugee Shelter program for a group 
of civilian refugees to be evacuated 
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trom the European Theater of war 
Most of the members of this group 
admitted to the 
United States as quota immigrants. 

Mr. Myer came to Washington ini 
ually in 1934 as Chief of the Compli 
ance Section of the Agricultural Ad 
justment Administration, the next year 
moving up to the position of Assistant 
Director of the Program Planning Di 
vision. Later that year, he joined the 
Soil Conservation Service, where he 
remained until the end of 1941, at 
which time he held the position of As 
sistant Chief of the Service. 

He then became Assistant Adminis 
trator, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Conservation 
and Adjustment Administration, which 
position he held until he went to the 
War Relocation Authority in June 
1942. 


were subsequently 


State Service 


Prior to his Washington service, Mr. 
Myer had twenty years of state service, 
principally as a county agricultural 
agent or in connection with the work 
of state universities. He received a 
BSC in Agriculture from Ohio State 
University in 1914, an MA from Co 
lumbia University in 1926. 

Mr. Myer’s long record of adminis 
trative competence and _ progressive 
thinking suggested him as a candidate 
for the FPHA commissionership and 
resulted in general support of his nom- 
ination by President Truman—support 
he will be able to use to good advan- 
tage as he takes on the multiple job of 
operating the complex temporary vet- 
erans’ housing program, of “demobil- 
izing’ the war program, and of 
strengthening and perfecting the low- 
rent program. 


S. 1592 DIES IN 
HOUSE COMMITTEE 


On July 29, nearly a year.to the day 
after the original Wagner-Ellender bill 
was introduced into the Senate, and 
only a few days before Congress ad 
journed, the House Banking and Cur 
rency Committee dropped its study of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill and re 
fused to permit the full House to vote 
on it. This decision was the result of 
an informal poll among Committee 
members, taken after a month of in 
termittent Committee hearings on the 
bill, during which time only seven wit 
nesses had testified. 

Responsible for the slow motion of 
the Committee during the past month 
were the delaying tactics of the op 
position, such as the points of order 
and quorum calls reported in the July 
Journal (page 142). In addition, the 
legitimate pressure of business took 
much of the Committee members’ time 
(hearings were suspended entirely dur 
ing reconsideration of the OPA bill in 
mid-July). By the time hearings were 
resumed on July 26, Congress had only 
a week to remain in session and, in 
a last-minute effort to complete the 
study, Chairman Spence scheduled 
night meetings of the Committee—the 
first such sessions in many years. First 
witness on July 26 was FHLBA Com 
missioner John H. Fahey, who crit 
icized many features of the bill, 
although he had been listed as a sup 
porting witness. Acting FPHA Com 
missioner David L. Krooth testified 
that night on the public housing pro. 
visions of the bill—‘“the really con 
troversial aspect of the bill”—and spent 
much of his time answering questions 
and rehashing old public housing argu 
ments. 

Only One Opposition Witness 

On the following day, the first wit 
ness for the opposition appeared- 
Arthur W. Binns, President of the Na- 
tional Home and Property Owners’ 
Foundation. At the close of his pres- 
entation, Chairman Spence announced 
that he was calling off the session 
scheduled for that night because there 
was no other opposition witness ready 
to testify. However, Herbert U. Nel- 
son, Executive Vice-President of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, understood to have been the 
next witness, was present at this hear- 
ing. It is of special interest to recall 
that on July 8 NAREB announced in 
Headlines: “Your National Association 
has requested the opportunity to appear 
and will present its opposition views 
together with other organizations, fol- 
lowing the parade of government ‘of- 
ficials who had first crack at the com- 
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mittee.” Again, on July 15, Headlines 
reported: “Your National Association 
is prepared to present its opposition 
views before the committee whenever 
called.” 

Mr. Binns proved to be the last wit- 
ness heard, since later in that same 
day, Chairman Spence called an execu- 
tive session of the Committee for July 
29 for what was said to be the express 
purpose of reporting the bill out on the 
House floor. However, when the Com- 
mittee met on July 29, the informal poll 
mentioned above was taken and the bill 
was dropped. The vote was apparently 
not on strict party lines, at least four 
Democrats having joined Republican 
members in voting to let the bill die. 
The reasoning of some of the members 
was that the Committee had not had 
sufficient time to study such an im- 
portant measure and, with Congres- 
sional adjournment scheduled within 
the same week, it was decided to dis- 
continue further hearings. 


Last Minute Attempt 

A last-minute attempt by Representa 
tive Healy of California to discharge 
the Committee from further considera- 
iton of the bill and thus permit the 
House to vote on it, failed to get suf- 
ficient signatures despite an appeal by 
President Truman for immediate 
passage of the bill. “I am confident,” 
the President said, “that if this bill 
reaches the floor, the Congress, recog- 
nizing the need and the equity of 
adequate housing for the veteran, will 
pass the bill in question.” RePresenta- 
tive Healy pointed out that House 
Committee hearings were not necessary 
in view of the availability of volumes 
of testimony given before the Senate 
Committee. Appeals for passage were 
also voiced by Representatives Outland 
and Voorhis (California); Canfield 
(New Jersey); Klein (New York); 
Bradley (Pennsylvania); and Randolph 
(West Virginia). In addition, the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey and mayors of 
several cities in that state and also of 
the cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia urged passage of the bill. 

The Washington Post for July 23 car- 
ried a full-page ad entitled: “An urgent 
appeal to the members of the House 
of Representatives,” requesting imme- 
diate adoption of the bill. Signed by 
private citizens, public officials, and 
representatives of labor and veterans 
organizations in six Western states 
(California, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington), the ad pointed 
out: “The worst housing in U. S. 
history needs your attention. — 
RIGHT NOW,” and concluded: 
“Please, Gentlemen of the 79th Con- 
gress . . . before you adjourn to go to 
your homes, find the time to vote on 
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this measure which will help provide 
homes for others too!” 

And finally, hard spade work to dis- 
lodge the bill from the Committee was 
done in those last decisive weeks by the 
National Public Housing Conference, 
whose Executive Vice-President, Lee F. 
Johnson, reported to the membership: 
“We may have a fight to make in 
November, if there is a special session 
of Congress. We may have to begin 
all over again in January. But what 
ever it takes, the job will be done. 
Every member of NPHC should be 
proud of the work of members from 
all sections of the country who came to 
Washington and said: ‘We shall stick 
until a decision is reached.’ They stuck, 
the President sent messages, there were 
hearings of the Committee both day 
and night—none of these things would 
have been possible had it not been for 
your representatives who came in to 
fight the tough battle.” 

Unless there are critical international 
developments, chances for a special ses- 
sion of Congress are considered slim. 


D. C. REDEVELOPMENT APPROVED 

Another setback to public housing 
that was suffered in the last days of 
this Congressional session was the ap 
proval of a District of Columbia Re- 
development Bill that included House 
amendments unfavorable to the pro- 
gram of the National Capital Housing 
Authority. The most restrictive of the 
amendments was one limiting eligibil- 
ity for public housing to those families 
having incomes within the lowest 20 
per cent of all family incomes in the 
District. Although the Senate had 
eliminated a similar provision when it 
originally passed the bill last October, 
it accepted the amendment last month. 
Senator McCarran, author of the bill, 
explained that if the bill were sent to 
conference, it would probably be lost. 
He had consulted with Senators Wag- 
ner and Taft, who agreed with him 
that it would be better to accept that 
provision now “with a view to amend- 
ing the bill at a later time if it does 
not work out.” The Senate approved 
the bill on July 24 and President Tru 
man signed it on August 2 

A less casual view of the potentiali 
ties of the amendment was taken by 
the National Association of Home 
Builders in its Washington Letter of 
July 25. Crediting the Home Builders 
Association of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton for having won a “partial victory” 
in its two-year fight with the National 
Capital Housing Authority and for 
having secured “what should be a 
private enterprise slum clearance bill,” 
the Letter went on to say: “If through 
mal-administration [italics provided by 


NAHO}], some public housing is built, 
it will be an interesting and revolu 
tionary experience to see public housing 
actually made available to that segment 
of the public who most urgently need 
better housing.” 

Briefly, the bill sets up a five-member 
redevelopment land agency with power 
to spend $20 million to assemble land 
for sale or lease for redevelopment. 
The National Capital Housing Author 
ity’s land acquisition powers will ter- 
minate in one year (the Senate bill 
had specified three years) and, there- 
after, NCHA may continue its activi- 
ties as a public housing corporation but 
only under certain conditions provided 
in the law. The first condition is con 
tained in the House amendment de 
scribed above; the second states that 
land will be made available to a public 
housing corporation only if such a 
corporation offers a higher bid than 
any responsible private source within 
a reasonable length of time (not less 
than 30 days). “It is the intent of 
this provision,” the law points out, 
“that private enterprise shall be 
given a preference over any public re 
development company in such lease or 
sale provided such preference can be 
given consistently with the pro 
tection of the public interest and con 
sistently with a purpose to resort to a 
public redevelopment company only in 
the event that private enterprise shall 
not reasonably be available for the 
development of the project area. ‘ 


"671" SUBSIDIES APPROVED 

Payment of annual contributions to 
make possible the conversion of “671” 
housing developments to low-rent occu 
pancy was permitted in the Govern 
ment Corporations Appropriations Act 
as signed by President Truman on July 
20. Up to $500,000 of the $10,700,000 
appropriation to FPHA can be used 
for “671” subsidies. Authorization for 
the payment of such subsidies was a 
point of difference between House and 
Senate versions of the appropriations 
bill and the question had to go to a 
conference committee for settlement 
(see July Journal, page 146). 


FARM CREDIT LAW ABOLISHES FSA 

President Truman on August 14 
signed a bill consolidating all federal 
farm credit activities in a new Farm- 
ers Home Corporation under the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The Farm Se 
curity Administration will be abolish- 
ed, and all FPHA activities with re 
spect to former FSA properties will be 
transferred to the new agency. Further, 
the new law calls for liquidation of all 
resettlement and rural rehabilitation 
projects and labor homes and camps 
built by FSA. 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS— 
A City Planning Function 


CHARLES B. BENNETT 
Director of Planning, City of Los Angele: 


SIMON EISNER 
Planning Architect, City of Los Angeles 


The “master plan” approach to eval- 
uating the housing market seems to 
be the only sensible one in large cities. 
This is especially true in Los Angeles, 
where the spectacular increases in popu- 
lation during the war have been aug 
mented by the postwar increases due to 
several decades of high pressure adver- 
tising of the natural advantages of this 
area. 

Two completed portions of the Los 
Angeles Master Plan that will have a 
long-range effect on the analysis of the 
housing market are its new Compre- 
hensive Zoning Ordinance and its Mas- 
ter Plan of Housing. The former will 
stabilize urban development and _ pro- 
mote orderly and logical expansion. 
The housing study, recently completed, 
delimits the blighted areas and rede- 
velopment plans for these areas indicate 
techniques for developing new patterns 
of urban living. 

Supplementing the Master Plan 
studies, new methods of subdivision of 
land into communities and_neighbor- 
hoods are being developed. Subdividers 
are being apprised of the economic and 
social values of these new methods and 
are gradually adopting them, to every- 
one’s advantage. 

Most of the basic data gathered and 
analyzed in the process of preparing a 
master plan is valuable in appraising 
the housing market. Planning commis- 
sions should, in every instance, make, 
this material available to both private 
and public housing groups. Too often 
housing people have failed to avail 
themselves of such data, preferring to 
employ architects or their own tech- 
nicians to gather and analyze data for 
them. Great and enduring harm can be 
done by this by-passing of the planning 
agency. An example illustrating this 
point involves the location of a public 
housing project in an area best suited 


for the expansion of the industrial de- - 


velopment already well established 
there. No experienced city planner 
could have viewed this area as being 
desirable for housing of any kind. The 
net result has been the exposure of 
about 6000 people to an unpleasant en- 
vironment and the removal from use of 
many acres of valuable industrial prop- 
erty. 
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In some instances, the first poor de 
cision may lead to further error, as the 
housing authority attempts to “bail out” 
of a bad situation by putting more 
housing adjacent to that already built, 
in an effort to change the environment. 
Such action may mean greater numbers 
of undesirable homes and a_ further 
depletion of the city’s reserve of indus 
trial sites. 

It is only fair to point out that great 
pressures are applied to public officials 
to locate public housing projects in the 
least desirable areas of the community, 
where they are the least likely to com 
pete with private projects. How this 
“sweeping under the rug” idea is com 
patible with the thesis of decent hous 
ing for all people is difficult to under 
stand, 


What’s Needed 


In the following paragraphs are listed 
some of the master plan material ac 
tive planning agencies should have 
available for studying the housing 
market. 


1. A plan for the future development 
of the city. Such a plan will indicate 
the main transportation routes and will 
outline the “natural communities” cre 
ated by such major features as free 
ways, important trafhe arteries, rivers, 
large industrial or commercial areas, or 
topographic barriers, 

2. A comprehensive zoning plan for 
the city. When related to land use 
maps, this plan will indicate the char 
acter of the section within which hous 
ing sites may be proposed, 

3. A master plan for housing. This 
plan indicates, by districts, the values 
of land and improvements, the loca 
tion of various factors indicating blight, 
a study of rental patterns, the focal 
points of juvenile delinquency and 
communicable diseases. It also evaluates 
the cost to the city for services to 
blighted areas and the revenues con 
tributed by blighted areas for these 
services. These data are more perti 
nent to large-scale urban redevelop 
ments, since neither public nor private 
enterprise would be justified in con 
structing small projects within the 
larger blighted districts. 

4. Many planning commissions have 





The sixth of a series on the housing 
market analysis process that was initi- 
ated in the February Journal. 





data on the total quantity of housing in 
their localities. By keeping an accurate 
account of building permits, these rec 
ords can be kept as an up-to-the-minute 
estimate of total housing supply. This 
information should be listed by rental 
prices, related to the income groups in 
the community. Such a record would 
make possible the evaluation of the 
shortages and surpluses of housing in 
the various economic brackets. Knowl 
edge of the vacancy factor would indi 
cate the fluidity of the housing market. 

5. Data on the total housing picture, 
plus estimates of increases in popula 
tion, make possible an evaluation of the 
city’s housing requirements. Informa- 
tion on employment opportunities and 
income per family might be obtained 
by the planning commission trom em 
ployment services and the chamber ot 
commerce, all of which information 
would aid in defining the needs for 
housing in the various income brackets 
and would indicate the amounts of sub 
sidy required, should the rate of in 
come not permit the rental of housing 
at prices within the consumers’ reach. 

6. The planning commission should 
ascertain the total number of substand- 
ard housing units that should be re 
tired from the housing market and 
advise the building department on 
priorities and rates of retirement. 

7. The planning commission should 
be able to make available to the housing 
agency data on the location of those 
large parcels of unsubdivided land 
where urban services are economically 
feasible if housing should be proposed 
for sites other than in areas cleared of 
slums. This possibility would obtain 
where the land now supporting the 
slum could be put to a higher and bet 
ter use than for housing. 

8. The planning commission should 
be able to supply the housing agency 
with data on vacant lots that might be 
used for single units of private housing. 
It could also apprise the housing 
agency of the number of lots becoming 
available in new subdivisions and indi 
cate the direction of local building 
expansion, the opening of new shop 
ping centers, industrial areas, etc. 

9. The planning commission should 
outline the structure of restrictive cove 
nants in its area, indicating districts 
within which greatest opposition might 
be expected from property owners on 
racial and economic issues. This service 
would include locating and showing 
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the extent of areas available for minor- 
ity groups. It would further indicate 
the direction of the expansion of these 
areas and, when correlated with popu 
lation and income data, would evaluate 
the pressures likely to be exerted tor 
further expansion in behalf of the mi 
nority groups. 

10. Complete data on topographical 
drainage, transportation facilities, and 
location of utilities, should be available 
in the offices of the planning commis 
sion. In many large cities, land use in- 
ventories are also available. These 
studies, however, are of decreasing 
value, since they have not usually been 
kept up to date. 

11. Data on densities, area coverage, 
height limitations, required garages, 
and offstreet parking areas can also be 
supplied to the housing agency, as 
these data are usually part of the zon 
ing ordinance. Pilot studies for urban 
redevelopment, prepared in the office 
of the planning commission, will indi 
cate densities of population, open 
spaces, schools, shopping centers, parks 
and playgrounds, etc., as part of the 
proposed development projects. 

12. The development of large new 
sources of employment and the need for 
the housing of great numbers of work- 
ers should be evaluated by the planning 
commission and these data placed at 
the disposal of the housing agency. 

It is true that planning agencies de- 
pend on many other groups tor the 
material they gather and analyze. The 
planning commission has as part of its 
job this important work of acting as 
a clearing house for all sorts of infor- 
mation dealing with the physical, so- 
cial, and economic structure of the 
community, For a housing agency to 
take advantage of this proper planning 
service is to do two things: first, it 
obligates the planning commission to 
assume its proper responsibilities and, 
second, it assures the housing agency 
of tremendous savings in time in ob- 
taining reliable information about the 
city as a whole. 

We have outlined a pretty large bill 
ot goods for delivery by the planning 
commission but no planning can have 
any force and effect unless it is pre- 
dicated upon the widest possible 
knowledge of the problems of the com- 
munity. Housing is one of the most 
important of these problems. Cities are 
tor people to live, work, and play in. 
How they live is the more important 
ot the three. Adequate, decent living 
facilities for all families, regardless of 
their economic status, will insure a 
better citizenry. 

Good housing is the first rung on 
the ladder of achieving all of the bene- 
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CHICAGO 
First Postwar Project Opens 


On August 6 twelve families moved 
into the first permanent public housing 
development to be opened by the 
Chicago Housing Authority since the 
end of the war: 422-unit Wentworth 
Gardens. Ground was broken for the 
new homes in the summer of 1945, 
with the intention of completing the 
dwellings for war workers. The end- 
ing of the war made it possible to com 
plete Wentworth Gardens for families 
in the low-income groups. Income 
limits have been set as follows: less 
than $1500 for four-member families 
or less than $1650 for families of five 
or more persons, with veterans given 
preference. In addition, of course, the 
requirement of the United States Hous 
ing Act must be met—that eligible 
families come trom substandard living 
quarters. More than 3500 applications 
tor the 422 apartments were filed in a 
three-day period last February (see 
March Journal, page 51). 


DETROIT 
Tornado Destroys Five Buildings 

Five Detroit Housing Commission 
buildings, housing fourteen families, 
were destroyed in mid-June in a 
tornado that swept border Canadian 
cities and southwest Detroit. Roofs and 
walls were picked up by the wind and 
furnishings and personal possessions 
scattered over the area. Messrs. Edge- 
comb, Temple, Herley, and Wahl of 
the Housing Commission immediately 
went into action and saw that the dis- 
tressed families were rehoused; that 
the damaged areas were brought under 
control. Some of the families were 
placed in recently vacated units in 
Fisher Homes (the project affected) 
and in other Commission properties. 


fits possible under a democratic form 
of government. Planning commissions 
can not overlook this fundamental 
problem. It is their responsibility to de- 
velop a panoramic picture of all of 
the communities’ discrepancies—and 
the lack of adequate housing that now 
obtains in so many of our cities stands 
out in sharper perspective than does 
many of the other discrepancies. 

Whether a housing authority exists 
in a community or not, the planning 
commission should assemble basic data 
on the local housing situation; where 
one does exist, planners and housers 
most certainly should team up in their 
efforts to improve conditions. 


SOUTH BEND 
Union-Sponsored Housing 

More than $150,000 had been sub- 
scribed late in June tor a_ housing 
project sponsored by a local of UAW 
CIO in South Bend, Indiana—mainly 
tor employees of the Studebaker plant 
there. The project is planned to con- 
sist of single-family, six-room brick 
houses, the expectation being that they 
can be erected for approximately $5500 
to $6000. A site tentatively selected in 
June was 155 acres in size and the com 
mittee responsible for carrying through 
the plan reported that it had a line on 
lumber and other building materials. 
Initial deposit for one of the proposed 
houses amounts to $300 with veterans 
given priority. 


PRINCETON 
Insurance Company Housing 

A million dollar insurance company 
financed housing project for students 
and taculty of Princeton University was 
launched this spring by the New York 
Life Insurance Company. The project 
will be built on a 17-acre estate and 
will consist of 170 housing units in 
one- and two-story buildings of brick 
and frame construction. Veterans will 
have occupancy preference. 

Municipal officials as well as the 
University were active in attracting in 
surance company investment in_ the 
project, possible under New Jersey 
legislation that permits both domestic 
(that is, New Jersey incorporated) and 
foreign insurance companies to invest 
a certain proportion of their funds in 
the direct construction and operation ot 
housing. Only a limited number of 
states in the country have such legisla 
tion, 


PORTLAND 
Housing Code Revised 

Portland, Oregon, is one of the first 
and few cities in the country to have a 
housing code—a set of standards gov 
erning the conditions under which 
houses, apartments, hotels, etc., are 
suited for occupancy. The first com- 
plete revision of the code since 1934 
was submitted to the city’s housing 
code commission late in July for study, 
after which public hearings must be 
held before the city council prior to 
being adopted into law. The proposed 
revisions are the result of six years of 
study by a committee of the commis 
sion and serve to clarify and simplify 
the existing provisions. 

Housing Commissioner W. A. Bowes 
reports that, though radically improved 
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in arrangement of materials, the _re- 
vised code is not greatly changed as to 
regulations, which have been liberalized 
or tightened as the experience of twen- 
ty-seven years in controlling housing 
has dictated, The proposals will also 
be reviewed by several national and 
local professional organizations com 
petent to judge their soundness. 

A major change in procedure is pro- 
posed by restoring to the housing code, 
regulations for maintenance and im 
provement of dwellings that were put 
into the health code when the city 
code and ordinances were codified in 
1942. Enforcement will be under the 
bureau of buildings. 


KANSAS CITY 
Building Restrictions Waived 

Acute veterans housing need in 
Kansas City, Kansas, has resulted in 
adoption of a municipal resolution au- 
thorizing the building inspector to 
grant permits tor the erection of “ac 
cessory buildings” (presumably — gar- 
ages, storage houses, etc.) with what- 
ever modifications will render such 
buildings livable as temporary resi- 
dences. Veterans must execute and 
record an agreement that use of such 
buildings will cease within six months 
trom the time the city board of com 
missioners determines that the housing 
emergency has ceased; also that the 
privilege of occupancy shall not be 
assigned or transferred to any except 
those able to qualify under the resolu- 
tion. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Housing and Health 

A staff member of the Medical Social 
Service Department of the Charity Hos- 
pital of Louisiana recently addressed 
the following letter to the Housing 
Authority of New Orleans with refer- 
ence to a_ five-member family (a 


mother and four children): “We re-' 


ferred this family to you in April for 
a unit in the Housing Authority. Yes- 
terday I visited them in their new home 
and was most pleased at their delight 
in their apartment. Our patient, 
Donald, has improved remarkably and 
this can be attributed directly to the 
improved home conditions. We ap- 
preciate most heartily the help you 
have given this family.” 


SCHENECTADY 
Housing as « Cause of Delinquency 
Two Schenectady officials recently 
cited bad housing as a prime cause of 
juvenile delinquency and family strife 
in official reports for the year 1945. In 
Judge James W. Liddle’s report on the 
city’s children’s court, he makes the 
statement: the court finds that 
substandard dwellings, the lack of 
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THREE UNIVERSITIES, VASSAR COLLEGE 
STUDY URBAN LIVING, HOUSING 


MICHIGAN 

Research in metropolitan problems 
in the area of Flint, Michigan, is to be 
a joint Social Science Research Project 
of the University of Michigan’s Insti 
tute for Human Adjustment and the 
metropolitan community of Flint. A 
$20,000 annual budget has been set up 
tor the project, one half of the amount 
to come from citizens of Flint. A full 
time research staff, with headquarters 
in the area, has been established, with 
six or seven $1000 fellowships created 
to assist in carrying on the work, 
which will begin with the University’s 
fall term in September. 

The project is being conducted under 
the supervision of the Institute's Metro 


wholesome environment for children 
and trequently the lack of proper 
athletic areas in which children may 
play contributes to delinquency and 
crime.” The judge praised the work ot 
the local housing authority, under the 
direction of John MacGathan, saying 
that its job needed enlargement. “Other 
areas need and gravely need the same 
attention,” he wrote, and indicated that 
he was calling this need to the atten- 
tion of the city manager, mayor, coun 
cilmen, and supervisors. Further, he 
asked the private owners of rental prop 
erty “to use every reasonable effort and 
means to keep rental property in whole 
some, livable conditiqn,” saying that if 
this were not done, such conditions 
would be contributing factors “to crime, 
delinquency, and the neglect of our 
children.” 


In the annual report of the county 
probation department, director Abram 
F. Livingson said that the housing 
shortage was contributing to what he 
felt was the postwar disruption of many 
families by divorce and separation—‘a 
trend which among other implications 
implies that from more broken homes 
will come greater crops of problem 
children having deeper scars in their 
personalities, and who, past records 
show, will ostensibly be our potential 
delinquent element.” He said further: 
“People living in close or inadequate 
quarters, living with in-laws or in en- 
vironments and neighborhoods which 
are strange to former modes of habitat, 
have found themselves in conflict with 
relatives and neighbors. They normally 
would solve their own problems by 
moving to another section or setting up 
homes of their own, but they now seek 
the aid of the probation department for 
want of homes which would be the 
natural solution to their problems.” 


politan Community Seminar, which 1s 
an inter-departmental graduate research 
group. The Seminar faculty includes 
representatives from architecture, eco 
nomics, geography, political 
public administration, and sociology, 
with Dr. A. H. Hawley of the Depart 
ment of Sociology as Chairman. Dr. 
Hawley says that the Flint, project 
an attempt to combine graduate train 
ing in social sciences and service to a 
community 


science, 


‘ 


that will consist in our 
pursuing various types of research with 
the cooperation ol the people of the 
community and making available to 
them our findings for whatever use 
they care to put them. We do not in 
tend to launch a unified research pro 
gram. Instead research projects will be 
adapted to student interest and depart 
mental requirements. Nor does the 
community demand that we investigate 
specific issues. From our standpoint, 
therefore the arrangement is ideal.” 
Further details of the project are 
obtainable from Dr. Hawley, Haven 
Hall, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Applications for the 
fellowships mentioned above should be 
addressed to Dean Horace H. Rack 
ham, School of Graduate Studies. 


LOUISIANA 

A “Low-Cost Research” 
project has recently been organized at 
Louisiana State University as a part of 
the Engineering Experiment Station. 
The purpose of the project, according 
to ©. J. Baker, Director, “is to do ex 
tensive research in the held of low 
cost housing on design, construction, 
heating and ventilating, maintenance 
and repair, costs, etc.” Mr. Baker 
further advises that the plan is to give 
short courses for builders and con 
tractors and to publish bulletins on 
the results of research. 


Housing 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Gordon Manser in March of this year 
was appointed Research Associate of a 
Housing Project in the School of Pub 
lic Administration of the University 
of Southern California. Principal pur 
pose of the Project is to investigate 
what might constitute a housing cur 
riculum for the University. Mr. Manser 
writes: “We are now in the process of 
extending our activities to include in 
terviews with faculty and community 
persons in the housing field, prelimin 
ary to developing a conference commit 
tee . . . we are planning to draw heav 
ily upon the contributions of persons 
active in the field of housing and to 
utilize the conference method for dis 
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cussion of objectives and methods of 
education for the field of housing.” 


VASSAR 

In the spring of 1945, twenty stu- 
dents of Vassar College spent the final 
ten weeks of their freshman year as 
participants in a study of “Today's 
Cities.” The study was an educational 
experiment, the results of which would 
seem to recommend its continuation. 
Its purpose was to relate academic 
“courses” to problems of urban living. 
Physics, social science, psychology, and 
English were combined as a single 
unit of study by hooking the lectures, 
reading, and discussion of these specific 
subjects to the overall problems of “To 
day’s Cities.” In addition, at strategic 
intervals during the ten weeks, as a 
means of dramatizing theory with 
glimpses of reality, field trips in Pough- 
keepsie (where Vassar is located) and 
New York City were arranged; they 
covered industrial plants, residential 
areas of various types, sanitation plants, 
water works, parks, markets, etc.— 
including, in New York City, several 
views of public housing projects. 

Chairman of the experimental study 
course was Helen Drusilla Lockwood, 
professor of English. Professor Lock- 
wood explains the choice of “Today's 
Cities” as a unit of study as follows, in 
a recently published Vassar College 
Bulletin (see page 183): “Fifty-six per 
cent of the people in the United States 
live in cities and about eighty per cent 
within an hour’s drive . . . It is in cities 
that the terrible gap between our pow- 
er over nature and our use of this 
power for human ends is especially 
threatening; it is here that much of 
the ‘finest imagination of today is tak- 
ing shape. Thomas Jefferson believe: 
that democracy was impossible in great 
cities. Many people believe that today 
it is even more impossible, for cities 
are now greater aggregations of people 
than Thomas Jefferson was thinking 
of. If they are right, what shall we do 
about the alternatives of tyranny or the 
break-up of mass production industry? 
Or, may it be that there are newly 
promising factors present so that demo 
cratic principles can be extended 
further than has been thought, and peo- 
ple may be able to make their cities 
homes for free men? Is such a factor 
the scientific method as we are now 
learning to extend it to explaining and 
controlling ourselves as well as atoms? 
Can we extend scientific scrutiny to 
luxury and power at the top as well 
as to poverty and frustration in the 
slums? Can we clarify our values so 
that we are sure we mean democracy? 
Are the new media of communication 
another promising factor? Can we so 
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WE PRESENT... 





HELEN ALCOTT 
SHUFORD SLAYMAN 


The public housing program exists 
today very largely as the result of 
the day-and-night volunteer efforts of 
hundreds of men and women from 
all parts of the country. Back in the 
30's it was the work of these volun- 
teers that gave the nation the United 
States Housing Act. The growth and 
strength of the public housing program 
depends on more of this same brand 
of volunteer devotion to the “cause.” 
Since last August 1, when Senators 
Wagner and Ellender introduced the 
first version of the now famous Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft Bill, the country has 
again seen this volunteer army on the 
march, swelled by a considerable num- 
ber of new recruits. 

The Journal presents Helen Slayman 
in appreciation of the quality and gen- 
erosity of her volunteer efforts of the 
past several months. Since the spring 
of this year she has worked virtually 
day and night as an unpaid staff mem- 
ber of the National Public Housing 
Conference. She gave her time and 
effort, she says simply “because of 
wanting decent housing for all of the 
American people.” 

Helen’s contribution to the NPHC 
job has not been of the unskilled labor 
type: the stuffing of envelopes or the 


use them that masses of people can un- 
derstand democracy? 

“These are questions appropriate to a 
college. As an academic unit “Today's 
Cities’ is therefore as suitable as any 
catalogue division such as ‘History of 
Europe from the Fall of Rome to 1815 
or ‘Corporations’ or ‘Classical Greek 
Civilization’ or ‘Philosophy of Na- 
ture.” 


licking of stamps. She is an expert- 
enced housing official and the work she 
has been doing for housing during 
these past months has been of a highly 
professional character: attending and 
reporting on Congressional hearings; 
meeting and counseling with clubs and 
civic organizations and official bodies; 
reviewing legislation; mobilizing public 
opinion; recording trends 


Entered Housing in 1938 

Helen’s housing experience began 
back in 1938, when she was doing 
private family casework in Washing 
ton, D. C. From 1938 to 1940 she 
worked with the Town of Greenbelt, 
Maryland, on a half-time loan basis, 
acting as a consultant on community 
relations, In 1940 she went to the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
of the District of Columbia to estab 
lish its Tenant Selection Division. She 
remained with the Authority for three 
years with the title Management Assist 
ant to the Executive Officer, Mr. John 
Ihider. She says: “learned much from 
close association with him and enjoyed 
three full years of experience in tenant 
selection, tenant relations, management 
problems of prewar, defense, and war 
housing.” 

In December 1943, Helen left NCHA 
to become Assistant Director for 
NAHO’'s just opened Washington 
ofice. The principal function of the 
ofice was to “report current happen- 
ings in the nation’s capital,’—which 
was the motto on the masthead of the 
Washington Housing Letter that Helen 
edited for NAHO. She remained with 
the Association until February 1945. 
During that period housing events of 
considerable importance kept the Wash 
ington scene in a constant state of 
turmoil and tension and it was Helen’s 
job to keep her finger on all of them— 
and she did. She garnered an amazing 
store of information and, what was 
more important, she never failed to 
keep her facts straight. 

In the summer of 1945 Helen mar- 
ried Navy Lieutenant Charles Slayman 
and shipped out of Washington for 
Coronado, California. She writes: 
“From June 1945 to March 1946 lived 
in furnished rooms and in a housing 
project while the ‘Judge’ was stationed 
in Coronado—a Navy project, FPHA 
managed, with closet doors and a bath- 
tub—but with asphalt tile floors impos- 
sible to keep respectable looking. 
Learned firsthand the troubles that be- 
set management: dogs, a lot of chil 
dren, too little play space and garbage 
collection, and the maintenance difh- 
culties that result from development 
economies. As a result, I have a few 

(Continued on Page 181, Column 1) 
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Differential Rents For White and Negro Families 


That Negro families pay more than 
white families for comparable housing 
accommodations has long been accepted 
as a fact by persons concerned with 
housing for Negroes. However, there 
are practically no systematic data in 
support of this assumption. There are 
many scattered examples of rents being 
raised when dwellings changed from 
white to Negro occupancy, but there 
has been very little methodical investi- 
gation of this problem. Gunnar Myrdal, 
in his monumental work on the Negro 
in the United States, “An American 
Dilemma,” states that this problem of 
differential rents is “one of the main 
aspects of Negro housing on which 
additional research work is needed.” 

There are sources of information on 
this subject that lend themselves to ob 
jective examination and statistical treat- 
ment. One, the 1940 Census; the other, 
applications for apartments made to lo 
cal housing authorities. 

An examination of the census mate- 
rial of 1940 for Newark, New Jersey, 
showed that 67 per cent of all Negro 
occupied dwellings were substandard! 
as compared with 26 per cent of the 
white-occupied units. However, this 
does not tell us anything about the 
comparability of their housing per 
dollar paid, because the average rental 
paid by the Negroes was considerably 
lower than that paid by white families. 
We would, therefore, expect that their 
housing would be worse. But, is the de 
gree to which it is worse commensurate 
with the difference in rent? 

A more detailed analysis indicates 
that the answer to that question is no, 
for when we hold rent constant, Ne- 
gro housing is still greatly inferior to 
the dwellings occupied by white fam 
ilies. As Table 1 shows, at every rent 
level the percentage of substandard 
Vegro dwellings is considerably higher 
than the percentage of substandard 
white units. 

It is important to note that the dit 
ferential between the percentage of 
white and Negro substandard units is 
greater in the higher rental categories 
than in the lower. If we divide the 
dwellings into two groups, we find that 

*This article is a summary of a larger paper. 
The views expressed are the author's and not 
necessarily those of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Newark. 

*A substandard dwelling is considered to be 
one that either needs major repairs, lacks a 
private bath, a private flush toilet or running 
water in the dwelling, or has any combina- 
tion of these factors. 
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SARA SHUMAN 


Housing Authority of the City of Newark 


TABLE 1 


Percentage of Substandard Dwellings by 
Rent and Race, Newark, New Jersey, 1940. 


Monthly Rent White Negro Ratio 


Under $15 83.4 


96 ) 1.2 

15-29 39.4 66.8 1.7 
w-49 11.9 34.2 2.9 
50-74 9.2 29.5 3.2 
75 and over 10.7 37.5 5.$ 
Total 26.3 67.2 2.6 


of those renting tor under $30 per 
month, the percentage of substandard 
Negroes units was 1.6 times as much 
as the percentage of substandard white 
units, However, for those dwellings 
costing over $30 per month, the per 
centage of substandard Negro units 
was 3.1 times as much as the percent 
age of white substandard units. 


Better Neighborhoods More Restrictive 


Although the Negro family paying 
a low rent gets less for his housing 
dollar than the white occupant, it is not 
as much less as the Negro who 
pays a higher rental. This is probably 
due to the fact that restrictions against 
the Negro are greater in the better 
residential neighborhoods than in_ the 
low-rent areas and that even when the 
Negro is able to pay higher rents he is 
still torced to remain in inferior neigh 
borhoods and dwellings. 

Although these figures are based on 
the census data for Newark, the results 
are by no means of interest to that city 
alone. Corinne Robinson, in her un 
published paper, “Relationship Between 
Condition of Dwellings and Rentals, 
by Race,” had found substantially the 
same situation in her analysis of the 
census data for representative areas of 
the country. 

The applications for apartments 
made to the Newark Housing Author 


ity were wtilized tor further intorma 
tion, Each eligible applicant, after a 
home investigation, is given a housing 
need score. The higher the score, the 
greater the housing need. In this data 
many more factors are taken into con 
sideration than in the census material 
Here we are considering in the score 
not only the physical conditions of the 
dwelling and the lack of facilities, but 
also the neighborhood, the amount of 
privacy, the adequacy of light and vent 
ilation, infestation, and other such 
items that very much affect the desir 
ability and price of a dwelling. 

The scores of 150 white and 150 
Negro families were examined and tab 
ulated by rent and number of rooms. 
To simplify comparisons the size and 
cost of the units were combined to give 
the rent per room, The scores for the 
same sizes and price dwellings were 
averaged and compared by race, as 
shown in Table 2. 

In every rent category housing need 
score was higher for the Negro families 
than for the white. At the same rent 
per room, the average Negro score was 
22 points higher than the average white 
score. The average penalty score tor 
the Negroes for each dollar of rent per 
room was 14 compared to 12 for 
whites. Again we find, as in the census 
material, that the Negro families con 
sistently have worse housing than the 
white families, while paying equal 
rents. 

The ratios in Table 2 corroborate 
what we found in the census data, that 
the higher the rental the greater is 
the difference between the scores of the 
white and Negro families. As the rents 
of the white families increase so does 
the quality of their housing, but the 
quality of Negro housing remains very 


(Continued on Page 174, Column 2) 


TABLE 2 
Average Housing Need Score by Monthly Rent Per Room for White and Negro Families 


White Negro 
No. of Average No. of Average 
Rent Per Room Cases Score Cases Score Ratio 
$2.75 to $3.75 7 61 a 76 1.2 
3.75 to 4.75 42 63 42 81 1.3 
4.75 to 5.75 54 57 53 75 1.3 
5.75 to 6.75 28 51 4 67 io 
6.75 to 7.75 7 62 5 79 1.3 
7.75 to 8.75 4 67 6 92 1.4 
8.75 to 9.75 2 40 l 83 2.1 
9.75 and over 6 39 0 
150 150 
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Recent State Action on Housing 


CALIFORNIA 
$2,500,000 More for Housing 

Governor Warren of California on 
July 26 signed a bill appropriating an 
additional $2,500,000 to provide tempo 
rary housing for veterans. This sum 
supplements the $7,500,000 appropri 
ated last winter and is expected to pro 
vide 7500 units of housing. The state 
legislature took action on the appro 
priation during the special session call- 
ed to consider enactment of rent control 
legislation. However, with the restora 
tion of federal controls, the question 
of a state law was dropped. 

The $2,500,000 veterans housing ap 
propriation will be allocated to cities 
in the state that put up 10 per cent of 
the local funds necessary to convert fed- 
eral temporary war housing to vet 
erans’ use—the state providing the ad 
ditional 90 per cent. 


MISSOURI 
Public Housing Blocked 

Ever since the Missouri legislature 
convened more than a year and a halt 
ago, a touch-and-go fight has been in 
progress as to whether or not public 
housing can continue in St. Louis, Kan 
sas City, and St. Joseph (the only areas 
of the state now under the jurisdiction 
of Missouri's housing enabling legisla- 
tion). In St. Louis and Kansas City 
sizeable low-rental projects are being 
held up pending resolution of the con 
troversy. 

The question at stake is whether or 
not public housing is entitled to tax 
exemption. Such exemption is not pos 
sible under the state’s new constitution, 
approved by Missouri voters in 1945, 
because such housing is not classified 
as a “charitable” enterprise under state 
enabling legislation. In order to keep 
the housing program moving, therefore. 
a bill was introduced last year to amend 
the state housing law to make public 
housing a charity—therefore eligible for 
tax exemption. 

Ever since last October when this 
proposal was submitted to committee 
hearings, a heavy campaign has been 
waged against the bill by the real estate 
interests of the state. Although it was 
passed in the Senate, when it got to the 
House taxation committee this summer, 
the opposition overcame it and it was 
defeated. Notwithstanding this defeat, 
through a series of legislative devices. 
the bill was twice put on the House 
calendar for a general vote. Just before 
the legislature ‘recessed early in July, 
supporters of public housing were able 
to stage a last-minute fight and have 
the bill put on the House calendar for 
action on September 9, when the legis 
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lature reconvenes. Whether or not suf- 
ficient votes can be assured in support 
of the bill before September 9 is an 
unknown quantity. 

LOUISIANA 

Insurance Company Housing Investment 

The regular session of the Louisiana 
legislature, which adjourned in July, 
adopted a law permitting any insurance 
company doing business in the state to 
invest up to 15 per cent of its assets in 
the construction and operation of real 
properties. Sponsors of the law hope 
that it will result in much-needed slum 
clearance and rebuilding. 

An urban redevelopment bill intro. 
duced into the same session was tabled. 
Patterned after the corporation laws of 
New York, Illinois, Massachusetts, etc.. 
it would have granted limited power 
of eminent domain to private rede 
velopment corporations and exempted 
them from taxation on improvements 
for 25 years, 

WISCONSIN 
Cities Enabled to Provide Vet Housing 
At Wisconsin’s special legislative ses 


sion on July 29, legislation was enacted 


authorizing cities and counties to ap 
propriate money, grant the use of land, 
or take such other action as may be 
deemed advisable or necessary to pro 
vide housing accommodations for vet 
erans. Under the Wisconsin constitu- 
tion it is unlawful for the state to “ap 
propriate money or engage in internal 
improvements’ —with housing having 
been designated an internal improve 
ment. Therefore, it is understood that 
none of the $1,150,000 emergency funds 
appropriated at the special session can 
be used for veterans housing 


ILLINOIS 
Investigating Committee Appointed 


For the past several months, Illinois’ 
Governor Green has been constantly 
bombarded with requests for state aid 
to meet the veterans’ housing need. On 
August 6, the Governor gave his an 
swer to these requests in the form of 
a 2l-member committee to find out 
three things: (1) what federal and state 
legislation could promote a full supply 
of building materials; (2) what legisla 
(Continued on Page 174, Column 3) 





States that 
Passed 
Rent Control 
Laws Between 


States 
Protected by 
Rent Control 


originally 
adopted in 
1941; extended 
June 29, 1946 


25 per cent 
above 1940 
levels, 20 per 
cent above 1942 
levels, or last 


New York rent approved 
legislation by OPA, 
adopted spring whichever is 
ot 1946 higher 
Michigan 
permits 


15 per cent 
increases 
New Jersey (iC 
per cent rent 
increases 1f 
landlord could 
prove hard- 
ship 
Rhode Island 
rents frozen 
as of June 30 





ROUNDUP OF STATE, LOCAL ACTION ON RENT CONTROL* 


States Where 
Temporary 
Rent Freezes 
Were Effected 
by Executive 


on July 1 Juiy 1 and Order After 
July 25 July i 
District of Louisiana (per- Alabama California (two bills introduced 
Columbia mits rent in- Connecticut one freezing rents as of June 30; 
legislation creases up to lowa the other permitting 15 per cent 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


Municipal rent control ordinances were adopted in the following cities (figures within 
parentheses indicate percentages of rent increases permitted 
Long Beach, California (20); San Francisco and Los Angeles (15); Oak Park, Illinois (10); 
Cincinnati and Norwood, Ohio (rent frozen at June 30 levels 
Kentucky (frozen); New Orleans (frozen). 


*This chart is based on material compiled from the Association's clipping service and 
is not necessarily an attempt to present a comprehensive picture of state legislation 


States Where Legislative 
Action Was Pending 
on July 25 


rent increases 

Connecticut (proposed bill per- 
mitted 10 per cent rent increases 

Illinois (legislature called into 
special session 

Maine (Senate passed bill per- 
mitting 15 per cent rent increases 
Ohio (three bills—one freezing 
rents as of June 30; another 
permitting 10 per cent increases 
above 1943 levels; a third per- 
mitting 15 per cent increases 
above June 30 levels 

Wisconsin (legislature called into 
special session 


Special sessions were also an- 
nounced in the following states, 
but after approval of the federa 
Emergency Price Control Law on 
July 25, they did not meet: Iowa, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Urah, 
Virginia, and Washington 


Denver (10); St. Louis (15); 


; Covington and Newport, 
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SLUMS IN NORFOLK 
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SLUMS ARE EXPENSIVE 





LITERARY LADIES 


Enjoying the library facilities at the Lexington Settlement in Youngstown, 
Ohio are young tenants of the Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Authority. 


High cost of maintaining slums is clearly The Settlement is the community building of Westlake Terrace, the Authority's 
presented in the above chart, one of the many 618-family low-rent development. It is leased to the Children’s Service Bureau, 
excellent features of the 1946 annual report 9 endowed private social agency that provides a complete community program 
of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing to the tenants of Westlake Terrace and to the surrounding neighborhood at no 


Authority, entitled ‘This Is It.” 


cost to the Authority. 





VETERANS’ HOUSING MEETING 


Executive Director Howard L. Holtzendorff of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles meeting with members 
of the Authority's Veterans’ Advisory Committee. Mr. Holtz- 
endorff is seated at the head of the table; directly behind 
him is Harold J. Dunleavy, Assistant to the Regional Director 
of FPHA Region VI. General Housing Manager Roy L. Pat- 
terson is second from the left, and Mrs. Frances Saltman, 
Supervisor of Applications, is at the extreme right. Committee 
Chairman Mel Young of the American Veterans Committee is 
seated two places left of Mr. Holtzendorff. 

The Committee, composed of representatives of all vet- 
erans service organizations, was formed early this year to 
assist the Authority in determining eligibility for veterans 
housing and to eliminate red tape in processing applications. 
Upon the advice of the Committee, the Authority worked out 
a priorities system among veterans’ housing applications. 
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The above chart, showing what rentals veterans can 

afford, illustrated NHA Administrator Wyatt's testi- 

mony before the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee last month. 
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Association News 





ANNUAL MEETING 

Work on NAHO’s Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting, scheduled for Cleveland, 
October 10, 11, and 12, began in real 
earnest as of the first of “August. An 
outline program was distributed to all 
members of the Association on August 
10; also forms for filing advance regis- 
trations and hotel reservations. The 
registration fee for this year’s meeting 
has been increased to cover the cost 
of all luncheons, dinners, tours, and 
special events and, in addition, will 
pay for a copy of the proceedings of the 
meeting. This plan of payment was 
adopted on the advice of “experts” as 
a method for getting widespread par 
ticipation in conference activities. 


In this period of national housing 
shortages and of widespread efforts to 
solve the long standing problems of 
slums and blight, both urban and rural, 
it is regarded as of great importance 
to relay information on setbacks and 
progress; on new administrative tech- 
niques, new policies, new personnel to 
as wide a group as possible in a quick, 
effective manner. A national housing 
conterence at this point in the nation’s 
housing program, it is believed, can 
go far toward widening the under- 
standing of the housing problem and 
toward devising methods of solution— 
provided such a meeting can be in 
fused with a spirit of unity and pur- 
pose. The NAHO Cleveland meeting 
is being planned with these ends in 
view. 


As another means of creating greater 
knowledge of the housebuilding indus- 
try and as a membership service, an 
Exhibit of Building and Maintenance 
Products is also to be a feature of the 
Annual Meeting. Early in the month, 
announcements of the Exhibits went 
out to the country’s leading building 
and maintenance supply companies, 
urging their participation. All the local 
housing authorities in the country were 
likewise notified of the Exhibit and 
asked to do everything possible to en- 
courage their national suppliers to ap 
ply for exhibit space. If any individual 
NAHO member is in contact with a 
national building materials supplier, it 
would be a great service to the Associa- 
tion if that member would see that 
the supplier is informed about the Ex- 
hibit. Promotional material, stating 
space rates, is available from the 
NAHO central office to any person or 
organization requesting it. 
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In an effort to work out the details 
of this Exhibit and to start filling in 
the outline program for the meeting, 
the members of the Committee on the 
1946 NAHO Annual Meeting were in 
Chicago on August 20. Serving on the 
Committee are: E. W. Blum of Hous 
ton—Chairman; Edward Adams, 
Wethersheld, Connecticut; Ernest |. 
Bohn, Cleveland; Osborne T. Boyd, 
Boston; Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk; 
]. A. Fowler, Memphis; John Ihlder, 
Washington, D. C.; Howard A. Kelly, 
Buffalo; John A. Kervick, New York 
City; Mrs. Margaret O'Connor, Seattle; 
Dorothy Roberts, Vallejo; Milton Shu 
fro, Chicago; Kelsey Volner, New 
York; and NAHO President Frank B. 
Wenrich of Newark. 

Also meeting in Chicago on that 
same date was the Nominating Com 
mittee for NAHO’s 1947 officers and 
new Board members. The ballot pre 
pared by the Committee will be in the 
hands of all active Association mem 
bers by September | (see July Journal, 


page 135), 


MEETING ON RENT POLICY 

A Subcommittee on Rent Policy of 
the Committee on FPHA-Local Hous- 
ing Authority Relations held a two-day 
meeting in Washington on August 12 
and 13. The Subcommittee was ap 
pointed at the request of former 
FPHA Commissioner Philip M. Klutz- 
nick for the purpose of reviewing criti 
cally with the FPHA staff certain rent 
policy issues, such as rent-family in 
come ratios and income reexamination 
procedures. The Subcommittee met in 
the offices of FPHA Assistant Commis 
sioner for Management John Taylor 
Egan and considered an agenda pre- 
pared by Messrs. Egan and Warren 
Vinton. Those serving on the Subcom- 
mittee are: H. R. Emory of Wilming 
ton, North Carolina—Chairman; Rod 
ert Lealand Hunter, Forth Worth; 
Kenneth A. Parmelee, Gary; B. M. 
Pettit, New Haven, Robert D. Sipprell, 
Buffalo. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIPS 
INCREASE 


At the June 26 meeting of the Board 
of Governors, it was moved that, as evi- 
dence of support of the NAHO pro 
gram, all Board members be encour- 
aged to convert their individual mem- 
berships in the Association to sustain- 
ing memberships at a minimum $25 
annual fee. Twenty members of the 


Board have now enrolled for such 
memberships. Four of these member 
ships came in as the result of a plea 
by former Executive Director Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, who, when he left the 
Association, took out such a member- 
ship and then wrote a letter urging 
similar action to all local housing au 
thority executive directors and com 
parable personnel in the central and 
regional offices of the federal housing 
agencies. Mr. Pomeroy’s invitation, in 
addition to the four Board members 
mentioned above, brought in ten re 
quests for renewals of previous $10 
memberships on the $25 
basis. 

These sustaining membership (both 
those now in effect and those to go 
into effect on renewal) are held by 
NAHO President Frank B. Wenrich; 
Vice-President L. Walter Henslee; Re 
gional Vice-Presidents Thomas 4. 
Dyer, Everett G. Humble, Charlton D. 
Putnam, Milton Shufro, George E. Ste 
phan, and R. Redding Stevenson; and 
Board members E. W. Blum, Lawrence 
M. Cox, Ray O. Edwards (Mr. Ed- 
wards enrolled as a sustaining member 
on his own initiative in April), Joseph 
A. Fowler, Nicola Giuliti, Howard L. 
Holtzendorff, John A. Kervick, David 
L. Krooth, Philip Nichols, Robert R. 
Taylor, Joseph P. Tufts, and Kelsey 
Volner. Non-Board members who have 
enrolled for sustaining memberships 
are: W. H. Burkhard, ]. W. Clifton, 
]. T. Eastlick, Serger N. Grimm, Philip 
M. Klutznick, B. M. Pettit, Langdon 
W. Post, Joseph Anton Schmid, John 
E. Schultz, James L. Stephenson, and 
Philip F. Tripp. 


sustaining 








NEW ENGLAND 


The Executive Committee of the 
New England Regional Council met 
in Boston on August 9, with Acting 
Executive Director Raymond E. Nel 
son in attendance. The meeting was 
called by President Edward Adams 
for the purpose of deciding on time 
and method of annual election, time 
of next annual conference, and to make 
recommendations for amending the re 
gional bylaws to bring the Council 
program more in line with the gen 
eral program of the Association. The 
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relationship of the Council to the 
FPHA regional office was also a topic 
on the agenda. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

The Middle Atlantic Regional Coun 
cil also held an Executive Committee 
meeting during August—on the 15th in 
New York City. On the 16th a meeting 
ot the Council’s Year Round Program 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
John Ihider, and a meeting of the an 
nual conference committee were held. 
Questions of annual election, annual 
conterence, and bylaw amendments 
were discussed during the two-day ses 
sions. Tentative plan is to hold an an 
nual conference in September or Oc 
tober. 


MIDWEST 

The Executive and Advisory Com 
mittees of the Midwest Council met in 
the NAHO headquarters office on July 
26, with Assistant Director Dorothy 
Gazzolo in attendance, It was decided 
by the meeting to conduct the election 
ot 1947 officers and executive commit 
tee members by mail ballot in connec 
tion with the national ballot, to be dis- 
tributed late in August. A rather com- 
plete revision of the bylaws was also 
prepared at the July 26 meeting, with 
the recommendation that the revisions 
go to the active membership of the 
region for approval or disapproval as 
a part of the mail ballot. A Nominating 
Committee to prepare these revisions 
tor membership action and to draw up 
a slate of officers and executive com- 
mittee members was subsequently ap 
pointed by Vice-President Brice Martin. 
Serving on the Nominating Committee 
are: Rudolph Nedved ot Milkaukee, 
Chairman; M. S. Buckley, FPHA, Chi- 
cago; Allan C. Williams, Office of the 
Administrator, NHA, Chicago; James 
Hubbell, Hammond; Mrs. Lucy H. 
Standrod, Decatur. : 

Colored movies of the highly success- 
ful tenant maintenance program of the 
Omaha Authority were shown to the 
group by Edward Ouren, a member of 
the Executive Committee and General 
Housing Manager of the Authority. 
Mr. Ouren spoke highly of the ef- 
tectiveness of movies as a tool for en- 
couraging tenant maintenance and re- 
ported that he is planning even more 
intensive use of them this year. 

During July, also, the first issue of 
the revived Monthly Letter of the 
Council was mailed to all Council 
members. Brice Martin is editor of the 
Letter, which will seek to regularly 
relay a series of short news items on 
the activities of the housing agencies 
in the region. 

Gordon Howard’s Committee on the 
Local Authority Role in Community 
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Housing Activities, it was reported, had 
met twice since its appointment early 
this summer and is currently in the 
process of formulating a check list of 
possible ways in which local authorities 
can increase their usefulness in their 
communities, in both the current emer- 
gency veterans program and in the 
long-term program of urban redevelop 
ment. Horace W. Wilkie, a commis- 
sioner of the Madison (Wisconsin) 
Housing Authority has recently been 
made a member ot the Committee. 


SOUTHWESTERN 

The annual meeting of the South 
western Council has been announced 
for the two days September 5 and 6 
in Denver, Colorado. The meeting has 
been scheduled to follow an FPHA 
Regional Management Training Con 
ference, opening on September 4, to 
which NAHO conferees are invited. 
The first day of the NAHO meeting 
will be in joint session with this FPHA 
Conterence. Regional President R. Red 
ding Stevenson, in announcing the 
program to the Regional membership, 
said: “The Program Committee has 
endeavored to do three things: first, 
to get away from the stereotyped sub 
jects which have been discussed pro 
and con for so many years by intro 
ducing new subjects or new approaches 
by outside speakers; second, to allow 
ample time for almost unlimited open 
discussion of the most interesting sub 
jects; third, to design a program which 
will be of special interest to local hous 
ing authority commissioners.” 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

“One of the finest educational meet 
ings ever held” is the way James D. 
Richardson, Vice-President of the Pa 
cific Southwest Regional Council, char 
acterizes the Council’s summer session 
of its working committees, held in 
Santa Barbara on June 11, 12, and 13. 
The ten committee reports presented 
during the session are to be incor 
porated in an annual report of the 
Council that is to be issued to all Re 
gional Council members at the time ol 
the annual conference in December. 
Some of these reports are to be sum 
marized in the Journal in the next two 
or three months. 

A mail ballot is being conducted cur 
rently by the Council covering several 
proposed bylaw amendments. Also, the 
first issue of a regional newsletter was 
released during the month, with Sidney 
Green of Los Angeles heading up the 
committee charged with its preparation. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

The Pacific Northwest Council’s 
Executive Commitee at its recent meet 
ings has decided to call a general mem 


bership meeting some time in Novem 
ber, teeling that to defer such a meet 
ing until next spring as proposed by 
the central office would tend to curtail 
the excellent membership participation 
in regional affairs that has character 
ized the Council during the past year. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

The Evaluation Committee of the 
Southeastern Council, in furtherance 
oft its assignment to review the operat 
ing procedures of typical local author 
ities in the region, has now prepared 
an outline or check list to be used in 
connection with trips to authorities, 
which trips are scheduled to begin 
soon. The check list is a comprehen 
sive, ten-page outline that should pro 
duce reliable data on which the Com 
mittee can base its evaluation of opera 
tions. The Committee is under the 
chairmanship of Gerald 
Nashville. 

The Council's annual conference has 
been announced by Regional President 
Thomas A. Dyer for November 21 and 


22 in Tampa. 


EAST CENTRAL 

An Executive Committee meeting ot 
the East Central Council met in the 
FPHA office in Cleveland on July 17, 
with Acting Executive Director Nelson 
in attendance. At that time it was de 
cided to hold an annual election, possi 
bly during the fall in connection with 
an annual regional conference. Deci 
sion as to the time and place of the 
meeting, if any, was deferred until the 
August meeting of the Committee, In 
the meantime, a Nominating Commit 
tee under the chairmanship of Hugo 
Schwartz of FPHA’s Region VIII of 
hice, 1s to prepare recommendations for 
a ballot. 


CGumre_ ot 





NEW CHAPTERS 


Preliminary meetings and corres 
pondence with reference to the forma 
tion of NAHO chapters in South Port 
land, Maine, and in Boston took place 
during August with Chester L. 
Weaver, Executive Director of the 
South Portland Authority, and with 
Jeremiah Sullivan, Acting Executive 
Director of the Boston Authority. 

A chapter charter was signed for the 
Central California Chapter in late June 
by George E. Stephan, Pacific South 
west Regional President, and during 
July was approved by the NAHO cen 
tral office and President Wenrich. The 
areas covered by the new chapter are 
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the Counties of Santa Barbara, San 
Luis Obispo, Fresno, and Kern. Tem- 
porary officers of the new chapter, 
elected in June, pending approval of 
the charter were: President — Hugo 
Allardt, Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Fresno; Vice-President — Fred Law- 
rence, Executive Director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Santa 
Barbara; Secretary- Treasurer — Wray 
Morris, Housing Manager, Housing 
Authority of the County of Kern. 

A Ventura County Chapter of 
NAHO was also organized early this 
summer, with a total enrollment of 
thirty members as of the first of Au 
gust. George R. Wallace, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Oxnard, is President of 
the Chapter. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Over 150 members and guests at- 
tended a dinner meeting of the South 
ern California Chapter last month. The 
meeting was held at Channel Heights, 
one of the developments of the Los 
Angeles Authority. The dinner was 
prepared and served by the Channel 
Heights nursery school staff. Follow 
ing the dinner, colored movies of proj 
ect activities in San Bernardino and 
Needles were shown, accompanied by 
a running commentary by Bill Hart- 
ford, Project Services Adviser of the 
San Bernardino Authority. 


PUGET SOUND 

A meeting of the Puget Sound Chap 
ter was held on July 18 in the Admin 
istration Building of Stewart Heights, 
in Kirkland, Washington. 

The Chapter’s usual plan of con- 
ducting the meeting through separate 
conferences of groups of specialists was 
continued. The maintenance group 
convened at 9 o'clock in the morning 
and three other groups met at 9:30: 
the management group, the project 
services group, and the administrative 
group. A luncheon meeting for the 
entire Chapter membership heard an 
address on the “Airports of the North 
west” and met a number of guests from 
the local community. The groups then 
reconvened, and later in the day the 
full group gathered together again for 
a social hour. 

The maintenance group discussed: 
(1) the repair and refinishing of furni 
ture and (2) floors. The management 
group discussed leasing, adjusted 
rentals, and rent collection and also 
heard a report on the leasing proce 
dures of the Los Angeles Authority 
from Mrs. Margaret O'Connor of Seat- 
tle, who had just returned from a visit 
to the Los Angeles Authority. The 
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project services group discussed com 
munity organization, hinging their 
comments on the question: “To be et- 
fective and durable, can organization be 
delegated to one person or department 
of housing?” The administrative group 
compared notes on labor relations and 
budgets. 


POTOMAC 

The newly-elected Executive Com 
mittee of the Potomac Chapter (see 
July Journal, page 155) met in July 
and elected the following Chapter 
ofcers: Chairman—Bernard E. Losh 
bough; Vice-Chairman — Joseph C. 
Gray; Secretary—Mrs. Helen Duey 
Hoffman; Treasurer—Franklin Thorne. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The group of NAHO members in 
the Philadelphia area that met in 
March to organize a NAHO chapter is 
scheduled to meet again in September 
to review the bylaws that were pre 
pared this summer, 


NEGRO RENTS— 


(Continued from Page 169) 


poor even when they pay higher rents. 
The data taken from these applications 
are based on too small a sample to 
be conclusive. But, they are important 
because they substantiate the informa 
tion from the census material and be 
cause another method is suggested for 
verifying the existence of a rent dit 
ferential. 

That Negroes get housing that is 
inferior to what white families receive 
at the same rents is not surprising since 
their housing market is subjected to 
factors that do not affect the white 
housing market, such as the artificial 
scarcity resulting from segregation and 
restrictions”, This creates a condition 
where demand exceeds supply and 
prices are bid up beyond those paid 
in the housing market where thes¢ 
conditions do not exist. 


This paper attempts to establish that 
higher rents for equal housing tor 
Negroes is not only an assumption but 
a fact. The imptications of this fact 
constitute a major problem in them 
selves. 


The major opportunity of Negroes for 
equal housing at equal rents has been in pub- 
lic housing. Where the system of graded rents 
is in operation, the Negroes are further bene- 
fited and may even be receiving more housing 
for less rent, than the white families. Although 
Negroes constitute about one-tenth of the 
country’s population, they occupied more than 
one-third of the prewar low-rent public hous- 
ing units. This is, of course, because such a 
large percentage of Negroes fall into the 
category trom which public housing residents 
families of 


are selected- low income living in 


substandard housing 


STATE ACTION— 


(Continued from Page 170) 


tion could promote investment in and 
construction of needed housing by pri 
vate enterprise; (3) what legislation 
could enable private capital to enter 
established state and local slum clear 
ance programs. 


Ten state legislators and eleven rep 
resentatives of various citizen, veteran, 
and trade organizations were appointed 
to the committee, including Edgar L. 
Schnadig, a former commissioner of the 
Chicago Housing Authority; Temple 
McFayden, Chairman of the Illinois 
State Housing Board; Patrick Sullivan 
of the Chicago Building Trades Coun 
cil and a commissioner of the Chicago 
Authority, 


In announcing the committee in a 
radio address on August 6, the Gover 
nor said: “Neither the state nor the 
federal government is going to build 
the housing which our people need and 
want. They must be produced by pri- 
vate enterprise and they must be 
paid for by the people's savings—just 
as American homes have always been 
built and paid for. A frank realization 
of that fact calls for an end to the 
hullabaloo, the fraud, and the false 
promises to our veterans which have 
marked the New Deal's grandiose hous 
ing schemes.” 


NEW YORK 
Right to Seize Property 

The right of the State of New York 
to seize private apartment house accom 
modations to provide emergency hous 
ing was upheld on June 28 by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, First District. The right ot 
apartment house owners to withhold 
furnishings, however, was upheld. 


The question arose this spring in 
Long Beach, Long Island, a summer 
resort community, when a fire in an 
apartment house, combined with the 
influx of returning veterans, created an 
impossible housing shortage. The State 
Division of Housing, therefore, prevail 
ed upon the Office of Price Administra 
tion to impose rental ceilings on the 
community and instituted seizure or 
ders against three apartment hotels in 
order to provide emergency housing 
under the new ceilings. 


In upholding the state’s right to pro 
ceed in this manner, the court said: 
“We think that such a taking has a 
sufficient tendency to increase housing 
facilities, and thus is a benefit to the 
public as a whole so as to constitute 
a public purpose and the basis for the 
exercise of the power of eminent do 
main. 
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Measuring Management Effectiveness: a NAHO Regional Council Evaluation 


“In August and September, nine men 
toured this Region. They visited Calli- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada, inspect 
ing projects, interviewing key person- 
nel, and talking housing.” 

Thus begins the report of the Com 
mittee for the Evaluation of Public 
Housing in Region VI, a special com- 
mittee including both local authority 
and FPHA representatives, appointed 
in July of 1944 by NAHO’s Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council. This 
Committee was given a clear charter to 
appraise any or all portions of the 
public housing program and submit 
recommendations for improving per 
formance. 

The Committee report records the 
survey method that was used and con- 
tains the group’s final recommenda- 
tions. The writer of this article, a Com- 
mittee member, feels that he can best 
perform a service for Journal readers 
by presenting here a condensation of 
the original report. Because of the 
intervening passage of time _ since 
preparation of the full report, some of 
the recommendations contained therein 
are dated, but an explanation of how 
the Committee did its job and a brief 
ing of those recommendations believed 
to be still topical will, it is hoped, be 
of some value to others contemplating 
a similar venture. 


Survey Method 


Established at the outset was the 
principle that all Committee members 
should be present at all projects studied, 
in order to develop a body of common* 
experience. With a spirit of teamwork 
quickly pervading Committee activity, 
no line ever developed separating the 
local authority from the FPHA repre 
sentatives. 

A check-sheet was developed and 
used to record for each project visited 
the basic data required for an informed 
evaluation. In general, the check-sheet 
called for pertinent facts on such mat- 
ters as the project's physical make-up, 
occupancy conditions, relationship to 
central office, personnel organization, 
costs of operation, maintenance stand- 
ards, community activities, and rent 
collections. Space was provided on the 
check-sheet for the Committee member 
to record his observations and impres 
sions, as well as facts and figures. By 
token of the subjects it represented, the 
FPHA account classifications became a 
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convenient take-off point for structural 
izing the check-sheet. (As a word of 
caution on this subject to potential 
evaluators, the writer recommends a 
test run on the worksheet, followed by 
a special attempt to eliminate all dis 
pensable items.) 

A total of 33 projects was visited 
They were selected because they repre 
sented the Region’s major operating 
problems. Seventeen days were given 
to field trips, undertaken in three 
“legs,” with time between trips ar 
ranged to enable the participants to get 
back to their offices for a reasonable 
number of days. 

With cost of operations one of our 
chief concerns, each Committee mem 
ber was equipped with tabulations 
showing the projects’ expenses for the 
preceding year. We could then relate 
while on the location, for instance, the 
cost of grounds maintenance to the 
actual performance standard observed 
and likewise compare cost and standard 
with other projects visited. 

Who Was Contacted 

In our tour of duty in a locality, we 
would generally converse first with the 
executive director or area manager and 
other key central office personnel. Then, 
at the project level, we would conter 
with the housing manager and selected 
personnel; then we would tour the 
project, inspecting grounds, unit ex- 
teriors and interiors, maintenance shop. 
offices, commercial and _ recreational 
facilities. 

Variation in project conditions and 
problems was at the root of what we 
saw. We emerged with a healthier re 
spect for the inter-proyect differences 
that create wide spreads in operating 
costs—but still impressed with the value 
of cost comparisons that make the 
necessary allowance for variables in 
volved. 

Some of the Committee recommenda 
tions are condensed in the following 
section. The reader should not gain 
the impression from the critical tone 
of some of these recommendations that 
the Committee often found faulty man 


agement. On the contrary, the respons! 
bility of housing inmigrant war work 
ers was being discharged with com 
petence. That at such a critical time 
the Region had within it the urge and 
capacity to undertake an objective self 
analysis is in itself testimony to the 
quality of its public housing program. 
And now . on with the recommenda 
tions. 


Recommendations 


1. Manager’s Responsibility — “We 
have found areas of operation in which 
the strength of the housing manager's 
job has been diluted by placing in the 
area's central office, functions that we 
believe belong at the project level . . 
In our opinion, the centralization of 
management functions and responsi 
bilities in a central office can lead to 
deterioration both of the property and 
tenant relations. Management authority 
should be vested in the person who 
lives with the project and, as a result 
of his intimate knowledge, is ordinarily 
in the best position to make decisions 
affecting it.” 


2. Rental Policies—‘‘Foremost 


among the tools for combatting rental 
delinquency and property misuse is the 
security deposit. We have found proj 
ects where the collection loss would 
probably have been considerably lower 
had local management established a se 
curity deposit... . We strongly recom 
mend the adoption of a security deposit 
on all projects.” 

3. Cash Refunds—* Vacating tenants 
enutled to refunds should receive 
them promptly, preferably in cash. We 
have been informed by local manag« 
ment that the practice of refunding 
‘later-by-mail’ is a cause of severe dis 
satistaction, and have found that a 
switch-over made only lately by a large 
authority from the ‘later-by-mail’ to a 
‘pay-as-you-leave’ basis has had a salu 
tary effect. Since incoming tenants are 
expected to put cash on the line upon 
admission, local management should 
follow the same practice when tenants 
depart . 

4. Automotive Equipment—*To 
correct the wide variation we have 
found, we recommend to the FPHA 
the development of standards on auto 
motive equipment that would establish 
number of pieces in relation to need. 
The factors considered in formulating 
standards would have to_ include, 
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among other things, the size of the pro- 
gram, the distances involved, and the 
work the equipment will be called 
upon to do. 

“We recommend likewise a more 
equitable treatment of local manage 
ment by FPHA in the matter of auto- 
motive equipment. FPHA should be 
responsive to proved needs tor addi- 
tional pieces; should be firm if local 
management presses for more than is 
required,” 

5. Payments in Lieu of Taxes—*At 
this time, low-rent projects are making 
substantial PILOT to local taxing 
bodies. Payments of this size were un- 
foreseen, and would not have been 
rendered except for the wartime high 
rentals and absence of subsidy. Thus, 
it comes to the municipality in the na- 
ture of a windfall. As the low-rent 
housing program is renewed, local 
housing authorities will need funds for 
certain types of activity such as up-to 
date surveys of the housing market. 
Local authorities should be able to ob 
tain funds from the local governmental 
unit. To help assure the availability of 
funds, we recommend to local housing 
authorities that they urge upon their 
taxing bodies the impounding of a 
reasonable proportion of PILOT (from 
low-rent housing projects) and the 
holding of these funds as a_ reserve 
against financial need in connection 
with the re-activation of the low-rent 
housing program.” 

6. Notes on Construction—** More 
space should be provided for mainte- 
nance activity, housekeeping use, and 
for storage purposes.” 

“A good grade of oil paint should 
be written into construction specifica- 
tions. As compared to a water paint, a 
lead-in-oil paint would provide more 
protection; a better surface for clean 
ing; a pleasanter appearance; and, by 
virtue of its longer life, may be just as 
economical in the long run.” 

“... The manifold management con 
siderations involved in the choice of 
one design or implement against an 
other should be fully weighed. Look 
ing ahead to the resumption of the low 
rent housing program, we feel that 
management interests should figure 
more importantly in the design of proj 
ects, particularly as they relate to oper 
ating experience.” 

7. FPHA Directives—Reporting Re 
quirements—“Local management has 
the feeling that too many reports are 
required, . . . Without discounting the 
practical value of some surveys, the 
Committee requests FPHA to evaluate 
critically and continuously its survey 
requirements for reports that do not 
presently serve a purpose . and for 
reports requiring information that may 
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some other 


already be available in 
division of FPHA.” 


8. Local Housing Authority Litera- 
ture—“Some local housing authorities 
have presented to us a large quantity 
of literature dedicated to indoctrination, 
education, and orientation of residents 
and the general public—in some cases, 
dedicated to  self-glorification. Good 
management is not measured either by 
the quantity or quality of its house 
organs. In fact, there is more publica 
tion output than good management 
warrants, 

“The factual and unpretentious pres 
entation of such basic documents as 
annual reports and tenant handbooks 
is definitely desirable, but literary ‘efflu 
via’ entails a cost which public housing 
—charged with the necessity of econ 
omical operation—should not have to 
bear.” 

9. Comparing Expenses of Leased 
and Direct Projects—. There are 
‘hidden’ costs on direct projects; hidden 
because they do not appear on an ex 
pense statement, whereas in the case ol 
a leased project, they do. We refer, for 
instance, to the quarterly preparation 
of the income and expense statement 
that is prepared by the Regional Office 
for direct projects; local authorities pre 
pare their own. Further, breaking in 
a new project and a new manager re 
quires more Regional Office attention 
in the case of a direct project. 

“The Committee was so interested 
in the subject of hidden costs, that a 
special group was detailed to work on 
the problem. The final outcome of the 
special research was the conclusion that 
direct projects received proportionately 
more immediate services from the Re 
gional Office than do leased, to the 
tune of fifty cents per unit-month dur- 
ing fiscal 1944.” 

10. Wage Rates—“We found wide 
disparities between local authorities in 
remuneration to staff-members, dispari 
ties that were apparently not matched 
by differences in the ‘going’ local wage. 

. . It is our belief that the housing 
business should pay the wages that pre 
vail in the local community, both for 
ofhce and maintenance workers. The 
salaries paid by other public bodies in 
the locality can often be used as a 
guide to the prevailing wage. The de 
termination of the prevailing wage 
should be made jointly by local man 
agement and FPHA, and the latter 
should give full value to local manage 
ment’s close knowledge of the ‘home’ 
situation on wages.” 

11. Channels of Communication — 
LHA to Regional Office —“It is our 
observation that local housing authority 
officials frequently present their prob- 
lems first to the Regional Director and 


then work down. Unless the problem 
is of paramount importance, we feel 
that, instead, it should go first to the 
individual(s) responsible for pertorm 
ance in the work-area involved and, 
then, only if local management does 
not receive satisfaction, should it go to 
a higher level.” 

12. Tenant Associations — ‘At the 
outset of this discussion, we should 
establish all the elements that belong 
in the definition of a tenant associa 
tion. . . . These elements are: 

“(1) The objective of the association 
is to improve the welfare of the tenant 
group. 

“(2) Membership in the association 
is open to all project residents, 

“(3) The association is represented 
by democratically-chosen individuals 
where the association does not act as a 
body of the whole. 

“(4) The association is the sole proj 
ect organization recognized as the of 
ficial spokesman tor the entire resident 
group on any matter affecting the 
welfare of the project population. 

“What relationship with a tenant as 
sociation should management establish ? 
This is determined first by manage 
ment’s underlying attitude toward the 
residents, which should above all be 
courteous, understanding, businesslike, 
and impersonal. Management should 
be cognizant of the tendency people 
have to ‘get together. It is our opinion 
that as a general proposition, manage 
ment should not ‘promote’ a tenant 
association; instead, it should spring 
from the tenants themselves, without 
stimulation from the manager or his 
staff. Once it is established, however, 
management should most certainly co 
operate with it and assist it to accom 
plish its objectives.” 

13. Utilities—“There is a popular 
fallacy to the effect that utility costs 
are not controllable. This belief is based 
upon the assumption that climate, type 
of construction, and utility used will 
govern level of consumption and that 
utility rate will determine aggregate 
expense. These factors are the cost de 
terminants but the determinants are 
not entirely rigid; we feel that there :s 
a margin within which the total ex 
pense will fluctuate, depending upon 
the steps taken by local management. 

“Tenants should be educated in the 
sparing use of fuel and . . . manage 
ment should take positive steps to hold 
down fuel consumption, which steps 
would include, where applicable: 

“(1) Cessation of unlimited with 
drawals of oil. 

“(2) Introduction of automatic turn 
off-and-on devices in central heating 
plants. 

“(3) Use of a surcharge to all tenants 
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when project consumption exceeds a 
chosen level.” 

14. Tenant Maintenance—‘Grounds: 
On subsidized projects, tenant mainte 
nance of grounds is particularly im- 
portant. ... The tenants should be will- 
ing to perform reasonable services and 
help to keep the subsidy down as 
much as possible. Tenant grounds 
maintenance should be encouraged, in 
fact strongly enforced, wherever tenant 
maintenance is feasible.” 

“Interior Painting: No enthusiasm 
could be found for tenant painting of 
interiors. Such painting requires a high 
degree of skill, possessed only by a rela- 
tive few, and without this skill, the 
finished job is apt to be unacceptable 
as to appearance. Then, upon turnover, 
repainting might well be required that 
would not have been necessary if man- 
agement had done the job. This paint- 
ing is likely to be unusually expensive 
because of the extra effort involved in 
preparing the surface for a new coat.” 

15. Garbage Disposal—“Of the two 
main types of garbage disposal, in- 
dividual vs. central, we take our stand 
on individual. The responsibility for 
cleanliness is definitely fixed upon the 
individual family and, as a system, it 
is more convenient for the tenant. In 
our travels, the most successful refuse 
disposal type encountered was the 
sunken can; its inconspicuousness con- 
tributes to the neatness of project ap- 
pearance.” 

16. Maintenance Standards—* At the 
very heart of the management program 
is the problem of maintenance stand 
ards, since they vitally affect tenant 
satisfaction, public acceptance, and cost 
of operation . Obviously, the resi- 
dent population desires surroundings 
that are clean and pleasant to look at, 
facilities that are usable, an environ- 
ment worth ‘coming home’ to. . . . 
The public generally judges manage-. 
ment competence by project appear- 
ance; a sightly front will often spell 
the difference between a verdict of 
“Well done, public housing,’ and a ver- 
dict of ‘Public housing, you can’t han- 
dle your business.’ ” 

“If there can be agreement on the 
subject of standards, this accord will 
clear the air of many questions and 
misunderstandings regarding costs. The 
standard is the key to the cost. Once 
the standards are well established the 
costs will stem therefrom. Cost estim- 
ates will be approved upon demonstra 
tion of what is necessary to uphold the 
accepted standard. . . . 

“In our travels, the standards ob- 
served were too low in some cases. 
Putting it bluntly, some projects were 
eyesores. . We decry a low-stand- 
ard program. In fact, we unequivocally 
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take our stand in favor of a high-stand 
ard program. Two of the reasons sup 
porting a high standard are given 
above, tenant satisfaction and public 
acceptance, Over and above these, how 
ever, a clean and wholesome environ 
ment is the starting point of good 
citizenship; is a stimulant of respect for 
the project property and of good house 
keeping, which in turn reduces the ex 
tent and cost of management.” 

17. Budgetary Principles—/( / ) “Budg- 
eting as Planning: Unless the budget 
ing process is regarded as the plan 
ning process, the fundamental purpose 
of a budget is overlooked. The im 
portant feature of a budget lies in the 
thinking behind it and, as evidence of 
the thinking, the supporting informa 
tion is even more vital than the face 
sheets. In essence, the dollar figures in 
a budget should reflect the goals to 
be reached and the standards and serv- 
ices to be maintained during the period 
covered by the budget. If these facts 
are not brought out in the budget docu- 
ment, the FPHA is not in position to 
review a budget intelligently.” 

(2) “Review of Budgets: The FPHA 
must give full weight to the differences 
between operations that are necessarily 
reflected in differences in cost, Utility 
rates, infirmaries, land rental, these are 
a few of the factors that will account 
for large differences between projects 
that may, in other respects, be quite 
comparable. Local management is un- 
der the impression that such variation 
has not received sufficient attention 
from FPHA, that some projects have 
suffered as a result of comparison with 
projects, the operating costs of which 
can not be comparable, because these 
latter projects are not faced with the 
same problems as the former.” 

(3) “Living Within Budgets: The 
adoption of a budget—even a_thor- 
oughly sound budget—is not an end in 
itself. To have real meaning, it must 
be used as the working tool to utilize 
to the best advantage the amount of 
money made available by FPHA ap 
proval of the budget. Implicit in this 
statement is the understanding that 
local management must live within an 
approved budget—and, if unforeseen 
expenses occur, must first obtain the 
approval of FPHA before exceeding it. 

“On the other hand, there is imposed 
upon FPHA the responsibility of so 
managing its funds that there will be 
enough money available to cover con- 
tingencies unforeseen at the time of 
budget preparation. If local manage 
ment has the assurance that it will re- 
ceive, without delays, additional funds 
needed to finance the unexpected, it 
will have nothing to fear from the 
preparation of a tight budget. 


Suggestions 


The toregoing represents material 
tound in the Committee’s report. The 
following represents the writer's sug 
gestions for a method that could well 
be used to increase the productivity 
of such a committee. Reduced to a 
word, the writer's advice to evaluating 
groups is: Specialize. 

Each committee member should have 
a special held to cover. After initial 
consultation at a project, during which 
the committee as a whole would obtain 
the important facts affecting the entire 
project, the members could go their 
separate ways, each digging deeply into 
one of the basic components of project 
management. Thus, simultaneous stud 
ies could be made of leasing and o 
cupancy, maintenance, project services, 
property control, etc.,—all in conjunc 
tion with the appropriate project per 
sonnel. Before leaving the project, the 
committee could reconvene to develop 
a coordinated and balanced perspective 
on project performance. 

The advantage of this specialization 
is that it increases the depth and scope 
of committee activity. At the same 
time, with the entire committee present 
for each project evaluation, the special- 
ists’ contributions can be synthesized at 
the site and continuous integration of 
committee activity maintained. 


TENANTS IN WANT 


Harry S. Simons, inventory clerk 
at Salishan, a 2000-unit development 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Tacoma, burst into poetry recently, 
as follows. The title Mr. Simons gave 
his verses is: 


“THE WANTS OF SOME SALISHAN 
TENANTS" 


We want a shovel, a rake, a spade; 

A clothesline and a window shade; 

Some peat, grass seed, and fertilizer 

Wax, paint, shellac, and wall sizer; 

A hose, a mower, coal shovel and hod 

Dust pan, broom, and curtain rod; 

Drain board, bread board, and ice-box pan; 
Also another garbage can 


Our car ran over the ash-can lid; 

Send us another with the neighbor's kid 
We want a stove mat and heater shaker; 
A lifter, poker, and soot scraper; 

An axe, clothes line, and curtain pin; 

A wood basket to bring kindling in 
Sickle, grass shears, and flower seed; 
Fork and edger we also need 


Curtain stretcher, soap, and drying rack 
Some nails and lumber to fence the back 
Just now we can think of nothing more 
Than deliver our groceries from Hogan's Store 


Listening to complaints all day long 
Everything about the Project's wrong 
The darned unreasonable Management 
Even collects from us the rent. 
Everything should be free because 
We think Uncle Sam is Santa Claus 
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TENANTS MEASURE 
MANAGEMENT 


Some two thousand tenants in twen 
ty-six medium-rental apartment houses 
in New York City were recently asked 
to indicate which shortcomings of their 
“landlords” they found the most irri 
tating. The general answer was, ac 
cording to the public relations con 
sultant who conducted the survey, that 
it was considered more objectionable 
to encounter high-handed treatment 
from the “main office” than not to have 
enough heat or hot water at all times. 
In other words, a report of the survey 
says: “tenants find much more cause 
for complaint in the failure of Auman 
relations than in physical factors E 

Another finding of the survey was 
that fewer complaints were lodged by 
tenants of apartment houses operated 
by professional management agents 
than by those in owner-occupied build 
ings. 

Purpose of the survey, which was 
conducted by Carlisle Davidson, public 
relations consultant to the Real Estate 
Board of New York, was to get at 
some facts about the current theory 
that the human relations of business 
and industry with employees, consum- 
ers, and other groups within the gen- 
eral public need improvement. The 
theory is cited in these terms: “The 
American system of democratic capital 
ism and free enterprise is faced with a 
world-wide challenge from communism 
and state socialism, requiring it to 
demonstrate its ability to provide for 
the ‘human’ as well as the material 
needs of society. If business and in- 
dustry desire good public relations and 
consequent public acceptance of their 
views and influence, they must cultivate 
and improve their own relations with 
all sections of the public.” 

The landlord-tenant relationship sur 
vey included a list of sixteen items of 
possible landlord-tenant tension from 
which tenants were asked to select the 
three management shortcomings that 
they telt should be corrected first. The 
results were as follows: 


Per Cent 
Attitude of main office in dealing with 
tenants 36.3 
Promptness in performance of promised 
special services 25.7 
Attitude of superintendent 23.0 


Speed in effecting minor repairs, such 
as burnt-out fuses, plumbing leaks, 


etc. ow 
Appearance of entrance foyer, corridors, 

elevator cabs 17.1 
Smoke from incinerators when windows 

are open 16.7 
Elevator service 12.0 
Noise by other tenants 9.6 
Noise from piping and other mechanical 

equipment 8.4 
Appearance of building exterior 8.1 
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A Yankee Goes to Texas 


GERALDINE C. RUSSELL 
Manager, San Felipe Courts, Houston—formerly Executive Assistant of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 


Even as the crow flies, there are quite 
some (physical and mental) 
between Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Houston, Texas. Leaving the steel and 
coal state, one’s mind makes many ad- 
justments along the route West—ad 
justments to changes in terrain, his 
torical traditions, and the paths that 
economic development have taken. 
Then, all at once, the train enters Texas 


miles 


and Texas just goes on and on. 
There are big spaces; a feeling of 
youthful vigor, as if the state has not 
yet had time to develop a double chin, 
yet has plenty of time to drawl out a 
friendly greeting. 


Noise in removal of garbage or ash cans 7.1 
Personal appearance of building service 


employees 7.1 
Exclusion of peddlers and other intruders 5.7 
Handling of mail, deliveries, etc. 5.5 
Heat » 
Hot water 3.1 


The score for professional manage 
ment vs. owner management revealed 
that 34.4 per cent of the tenants found 
management's attitude poor in profes 
sionally managed buildings, as against 
47.1 per cent in owner-conducted build 
ings. Also, in profesisonally managed 
buildings, the tally was 6.7 per cent 
that the accommodations were poor as 
against a 14.3 per cent score on poor 
accommodations in 


owner - occupied 
buildings. 


Arrived in Houston, the impression 
becomes the unexpected one of brilliant 
greenness (it was May), lush growth 
the feeling that the tropics stood poised 
to take over with half a chance. Up 
to that point everything Texas had 
seemed bolder, more stark, less gentle. 
Still, even on the face of this city there 
seem to be no fine lines of mellowing 
age, although there are a few wrinkles 
of worry. 


But I wasn’t quite prepared tor the 
Spanish influence immediately felt in 
Houston. There, sprawled out over 
thirty-nine acres, lay the thousand-unit 
project I was to manage and the first 
thing I had to learn was the correct 
pronunciation of its name: San Felipe 
Courts. On questioning, I found that 
this name was shared with a very 
swank street in town, as well as a very 
unsavory section, scene of a World War 
I race riot. In addition, I found that 
the name belonged to a good Spanish 
saint and that our project name was 
in memorialization of that saint. 

In more than its name, my new 
project carried out the Spanish motif, 
as witness the community building 
room shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. The Fiesta Room is warm and 
inviting, with a riot of brilliant colors, 
and opens onto a walled patio. The 
bright canvas on the wall was done 
(Continued on Page 180, Column 3) 
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“TENANT TRAFFIC” STUDIES 

The tollowing report was recently 
received trom the Housing Authority 
ot the City and County of San Fran 
cisco: 


“Results of a ‘tenant trafic’ study 
made over a thirty-day period in May 
and June and just released show thit 
19,718 persons visited public housing 
development management offices in the 
month—more than twice the number 
ot dwellings managed by the San 
Francisco Housing Authority. 

“The survey, made by Ralph Dicker, 
research specialist for the Authority, 
will be an aid in determining the work 
load at all periods of the month and 
will provide personnel with a_ basis 
trom which to more efficiently organize 
and distribute their work. The survey 
shows: 

“Heaviest trafhc occurred during a 
short period around the first of the 
month, when most tenants pay their 
rent, 

“Service requests are fairly equal 
throughout the month and are not 
bunched around rent days. 

“Wednesdays bring the greatest num- 
ber of requests for general information; 
such requests are sometimes double or 
triple the number of rent payments. 

“Personnel in each management of- 
fice, including permanent and war 
housing, kept careful check on tenant 
visits, dividing them into six general 
categories as follows: vacates, new 
leases, payment of rent, service requests, 
transter requests, and general informa- 
tion queries. 


ADJUSTED RENT FORM 

The Housing Authority of the City 
ot Seattle requires tenants requesting 
rent adjustments to sign an application 
detailing family composition, income, 
etc., that is headed by this statement: 


a * . hereby request an 
adjustment in the amount of rent 
charged monthly for dwelling unit 
number leased to 


and will submit any information neces- 
sary as to my anticipated family in- 
come. 

“LT understand that if approved, the 
adjustment will be only for three 
months and rent to be charged will 
automatically revert to the contract 
amount unless a further adjustment is 
requested and approved. I understand 
that any misstatement or failure to 
advise the Management Office of any 
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increase in income or change in family) 
composition shall give the landlord the 
right to revoke the 
terminate occupancy.” 


adjustment or 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 

Two recent examples of preventive 
maintenance to come to NAHO’s at 
tention are: 

1. Elmer Suckow, Manager, Spring 
held (Illinois) Housing Authority, says 
that every year he regularly replaces 
all bib washers in taucets, regardless of 
whether or not there have been com 
plaints about leaks. He says this prac 
tice pays off in reduced calls tor emer 
gency service. 

2. In Houston, a member of the 
Central Maintenance Department this 
summer began a regular check-up on 
all refrigerators at 564-unit Cuney 
Homes. It is reported that he checks 
and replaces worn parts on ten ma 
chines a day. The theory is that, under 
this procedure, fewer major repair jobs 
will be required, 


A general rule of preventive mainte 
nance is cited by Ernest M. Fair in 
“Buildings and Building Management” 
as “keep every piece of equipment and 
machinery in the building clean and 
dry. Most building managers are care 
ful about the cleanliness factor, but 
sometimes they disregard the ‘dry’ 
factor. It should always be remembered 
that water can be one of the worst 
enemies in a building ; 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FILE 

A recommendation of “Buildings and 
Building Management” is that a card 
be made up for every unit of equip 
ment used in the maintenance of a 
building; that on these cards a monthly 
record of check-ups be made. 

The following is the information that 
it is suggested be carried on each card: 


“1. Name and location of unit. 
“2. How often a periodic inspection 
should be made (with space for initial 
ing each such inspection). 

“3. How often an overall machine 
breakdown inspection should be made 
(with space for initialing each such 
Inspection ). 

“4. Recommended grade and type of 
lubricant to be used thereon and nota 
tion as to how often a lubrication check 
should be made. 

“5. Ample space should be provided 
tor ‘remarks and suggestions’ for each 
of the above inspections with the 
warning that responsibility for tailing 
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to note any needed maintenance will 
rest with the checker.” 
The turther recommendation is 


“When these cards are filled out each 
month and returned to the proper ot 
ficial he may: (a) make certain that 
each and every piece of equipment has 
been checked thoroughly or know the 
reason why it has been missed: (b) 
summarize the notations of the person 
inspecting and order any maintenance 
or repair work which may seem ad 
visable. 

“These cards also serve as a month 
to-month record of the performance of 
each piece of equipment and the build 
ing manager readily. sees his ‘trouble 
makers’ needing prompt attention 
They will also serve as a valuable re 
ord of maintenance costs to be con 
sidered on that particular unit when r 
placement time comes around.” 


CENTRALIZED SERVICES 

The Housing Authority of New Or 
leans, in its 1945 annual report, goes 
on record as to the success of what tt 
calls its “property accountability” sys 
tem. The system revolves around a 
central office purchasing department 
the advantages of which the Authority 
states are that: 


“It serves to minimize loss and spoil 
age, and Central Office can determine 
at a glance the status of materials on 
all projects. Transfers between projects 
eliminate duplicating of purchases. All 
requisitions for materials, supplies, and 
equipment are prepared in the project 
offices and are routed through the Cen 
tral Office, where the account numbers 
to which the items are charged are 
checked for accuracy and as to whether 
there is sufficient money in the budget 
to cover the purchase. All requisitions 
are cleared through the property ac 
countability records to determine the 
availability of such items on othe 
projects which may be transterred to 
the project that placed the original 
requisition. 

In addition, the Authority's report 
points to one of the advantages of its 
centralized maintenance division: “The 
Maintenance Division, Central Office, 
has built up experience records on ma 
terials for repairs, maintenance, or re 
placements. When experience indicates 
which materials are most satistactory 
for our requirements, they are adopted 
for use on all projects, which is reflected 
in lessened maintenance costs.” 
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Measuring Management Effectiveness: Some Suggested Techniques 





KENNETH A. PARMELEE 


Executive Director, Housing Authority of the City of Gary 


I have been following with interest 
the articles in the Journal of HOUS 
ING on “Measuring Management 
Effectiveness.” Although I am not yet 
prepared to present in any detail my 
own thinking on ways of improving 
this Authority's accounting system in 
order to effectively use it for measur- 
ing management, my theory is that it 
can be done. Presently,, however, an 
accounting system is splendid as an 
historical reporting device but is not 
adapted for use as a management tool 
without a great deal of 
clerical work. 


additional 


At the present time, | am engaged 
in a consideration of the idea of hav- 
ing a tenant ledger solely for rent 
and another ledger solely for service 
charges. These ledgers, containing 
about fifteen accounts to the sheet 
(with separate sheets for each month), 
would be kept in duplicate or tripli- 
cate. One copy of these ledgers would 
remain in the development office for 
the use of the cashier, one would be 
filed with the manager, and one with 
the executive director. 

As I see it now, the sheet for both 
the rent and service charge ledgers 
would be quite similar. The first col- 
umn, at the left, would show balances 
due from previous months—thus de- 
linquency amounts at the month’s be 
ginning would stand out clearly. The 
second column would show consecutive 
account numbers, these numbers to be 
the numbers of the dwelling units for 
a particular development, chronologi 
cally arranged. The third column 
would be for the tenant’s name; the 
fourth, the rent charged; the fifth, 
current month’s payments; the next, 
date of payments; next, credits or al- 
lowances; and finally, the balance at 
the end of the month. 

In this way, the executive director 
of several developments would have 
on his desk on the first of each month 
a complete picture of the names and 
amounts paid. By keeping every pre- 
ceding months’ sheets directly below 
the current sheet, tenants’ accounts 
could be reviewed for one year. 


Service Charges 

The service charge ledger would be 
set up similarly, with perhaps one ad- 
ditional column provided in which to 
enter a code letter to indicate the 
type of service performed. However, 
it might be that a new sheet would 
need to be devised so that columns 
could be provided for every category 
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of service charge, making tabulation of 
costs by types of service charges some- 
what easier than via the code method. 
In any case, the value of having the 
service charge picture available in this 
form needs no elaboration. 

One further point about the prepara- 
tion of these sheets. It is our experience 
that tenant turnover or changes in ten- 
ant incomes resulting in rental adjust- 
ments affect less than 10 per cent of 
our accounts in any one month. This 
knowledge suggests that our ledger 
sheets could be made up with not only 
the unit numbers mechanically repro- 
duced in column 2, but with tenant 
names and rentals also printed in in 
advance—with any necessary changes 
made by hand monthly. In our particu- 
lar case, because we have these facts 
already set up on addressograph plates, 
we feel we can use the plates in pre- 
paring the ledger sheets, monthly, thus 
probably obviating any hand changes. 
In any case, the unit numbers could be 
standardized and always appear on the 
same lines. They could be set up at 
the same time that the headings across 
the top of the sheet are put in—prob- 
ably as a large-quantity printed job. 

“621’s” 

With reference to our quarterly re- 
port No. 621, I believe that there 
should be a column added to the 
margin of this report showing the ac- 
cumulated totals for the preivous four 
quarters. Each quarterly form could 
then be filed with preceding ones so 
that the executive director could com 
pare previous annual expenditures. 

With reference to certain items, such 
as heating, any comparisons among the 
developments of an authority or of 
several authorities, should be on the 
basis of the number of square feet of 
floor space heated, For items such as 
grounds, instead of making compari 
sons on a per-unit-per-month basis, they 
should be on an area basis, such as the 
number of square feet maintained. 
Likewise on painting and decorating, 
the records should be on the basis 
of the number of square feet covered; 
costs on the electrical system should be 
based upon the number of outlets; etc. 

It is obvious that there is little ad- 
vantage in comparing unequal items. 
For instance, our painting costs per 
unit run higher in two of our develop- 
ments than in our third for the simple 
reason that there are more square feet 
to be painted. It is also obvious that 
unless we can compare the costs per 


square foot of painting this year as 
against the square feet of painting for 
a previous year, our accounting figures, 
as management tools, can 


perform 
merely a fiscal function. 


Data Available 


Fortunately, the managers of most 
public housing developments have all 
the data readily available to them for 
finding the basic unit with which to 
deal, should they wish to achieve valid 
comparisons. Take for instance, paint 
ing. If the painter merely reports that 
he has painted a unit at a certain ad- 
dress or building number, it is an easy 
matter for the manager or accounting 
division to set down the total square 
footage involved. 

Here in Gary, I am developing such 
a comparative reporting system. How 
ever, because my staff is already bur- 
dened with carrying on the present 
cumbersome straight accounting  sys- 
tem, it will be some time before I am 
ready to supply definite information on 
the merit or the methods for revising 
this latter system. With my plan, for 
example, you can readily understand 
that, in case of income, the develop 
ment tenant ledger that shows all the 
accounts will also show the move-outs 
and move-ins. By checking this infor 
mation with janitorial costs and, hav 
ing in mind the regular work assigned 
to janitors as a normal work load, a 
manager can evaluate this expense item 
for the period. 

There are many other facets to this 
program—so many that it will take 
some time to develop them. However, 
in my opinion, it is the major program 
presently before FPHA and is one 
which our new Commissioner, Mr. 
Myer, can well afford to spend som< 
time on. 


TEXAS YANKEE— 

(Continued from Page 178) 
with crayons and was copied from pos 
tal cards. The plants are cacti or south 
ern vines; the chair coverings are 
sturdy but lively. The markings on the 
rest rooms say “Senorita” and “Cabel- 
lero” and the doors boast gay decals of 
dancing Spanish figures. (All this, 
however, in the face of no Latin-Amer 
ican occupancy of the project.) After 
seeing this room, | knew that the meet- 
ing rooms in project buildings need 
not be stark and boast only the usual 
coke machine, juke box, and folding 
chairs. Imagination and tenant cooper- 
ation had worked this miracle of 
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beauty and color and charm, highlight- 
ing the traditions of the locality. 

So this was public housing in Hous- 
ton. Until I sat behind the manager's 
desk, on my own, I had felt I was in 
another world altogether (aside from 
the usual reports, which now were 
like meeting old friends with familiar 
faces). But not for long. Children have 
a way of breaking neighbor’s windows 
and trampling neighbor's flowers with 
equal vigor in Houston and in Pitts- 
burgh; the careless tenant creates a 
garbage problem in each locale; like 
percentages persist in paying their rents 
late . . . and usually for identical and 
equally impressive reasons; interest is 
as keen among the men in Houston 
for softball as it is in Pittsburgh for 
mushball—only the name is different; 
the tendency to develop excess incomes 
and to have no place to move is mani 
fested with identical intensity in Texas 
and in Pennsylvania; the need for stor- 
age space in large apartments is in as 
great evidence down here as up there 

. and so on, ad infinitum. 

Thus it seems that the day-to-day 
problems of human relations are uni- 
versal; that management duties are, by 
and large, the same in all parts of the 
country; that public housing is public 
housing, whether roofs drain heavy 
snow or torrential rains or whether the 
worker comes home with coal dust in 
his hair or oil on his trousers. So 
public housing marches on—and in- 
evitably the mind grasps but one cen- 
tral idea: Housing is People. Accents 
—whether they come from “south of 
the border” or from Brooklyn make 
little difference; sectionalism is unim- 
portant; the ideals and aspirations of 
people are the same, regardless of 
geography. 

(Uh-huh, I like it!) 


HELEN SLAYMAN— 
(Continued from Page 168) 


ideas of my own for the design of 
future projects.” 

Helen’s pre-housing experience was 
in the social work field. She writes: 
“In 1932, graduated from the Wom- 
en’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, in the middle of the depres- 
sion. Was goaded by a prodding Penn 
sylvania Dutch and New England con 
science into social work in Baltimore. 
Worked there for the relief agency for 
two never-to-be-forgotten hectic years. 
Those were the days of shoe orders, 
coal orders, of make-everybody-convert 
their-resources-before-we-help-them and 
relief-largely-in-kind days . of case- 
loads of five to six hundred families 
per individual caseworker . long 
hours and frustration and resentment 
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that people should be so humiliated, so 
threatened by fear, hunger, and inse 
curity because our democracy had failed 
miserably in developing answers to 
basic economic questions.” 

In 1934, Helen was awarded a Com 
monwealth Foundation fellowship and 
went to the Smith College of Social 
Work; then did field work in Cincin 
nati for a year, obtaining an MSS. 
From 1936 on, Washington became 
her headquarters. 

In answer to the Journal's question: 
What is your housing philosophy, 
Helen answers: “Where to begin to 
trace the logical evolvement of my 
‘housing philosophy’ . . . It goes back 
many a year, perhaps to bewilderment 
and confusion over injustices and intol 
erances to early taboos that you 
couldn’t play with, shouldn't associate 
with, liked school companions who 
lived on the other side of the tracks 
in not too well maintained mill village 
houses It can be simply stated 
now: It is a belief in America, a 
working belief shared with thousands 
of individuals and groups throughout 
the land, that we can and will, some 
day soon, provide good housing for 


all.” 





LEON KEYSERLING 


on July 25 was appointed by President Tru 


man as one of the members of a three-man 
Economic Advisory Council, the Senate con 
firming the appointment during the following 
week 

Function of the Council is to “promote con 
ditions that will provide useful employment 
for all who want to work The three-man 
board, regarded as a top government agency, 
is to study the national economy and make 
reports and recommendations to Congress and 
the President. Serving with Mr. Keyserling 
on the Council are Edwin Griswold Nourse, 
formerly of the Brookings Institution, and 
John Davidson Clark 

Mr. Keyserling left his post as General 
Counsel in the Office of the Administrator of 
the National Housing Agency to take his new 
assignment. David L. Krooth replaces him 
at NHA (see page 163) 


ROBERT E. MERRIAM 
is the newly appointed Director of the Metro 
politan Housing Council of Chicago, taking 
over the job in which Mrs. Dorothy Rubel 
has been performing as Acting Director for 
some time. Mrs. Rubel becomes the Council's 
Associate Director 

Mr. Merriam has just recently returned 
from overseas, where he served as a captain 
in the United States Army. He was official 
historian of the Battle of the Bulge. Prior to 
the war, he held a position with the FPHA 
Region III office 


LYMAN MOORE 

has resigned as Assistant Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency to become the city 
manager of Portland, Maine He took his 
NHA position in May 1942, leaving the city 
management field to perform a war housing 
service. He has had long experience and train 
ing in city management, having been with 
the International City Managers Association 
for four years and assistant to the city man 
ager oft Kansas City, Missouri for two years 


BERNARD ABROTT 

has left the Housing Authority of the Cit 
of Oakland, California, to become associated 
with the Pacific Telecoin Corporation in San 
Francisco. He had been executive director of 
the Oakland Authority since 194] 


CLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER 


has been appointed resident manager of River 
ton, the 1232-unit housing development now 
under construction by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in New York City under 
state urban redevelopment legislation Mr 
Alexander was previously the managing direc 
tor of the Urban Housing Management Asso 
ciation, a non-profit corporation organized in 
1943 for the purpose of encouraging Negro 
enterprise in the held of housing management 
and for promoting better living conditions, a 
program in which it is said to have achieved 
considerable success 


NORMAN R. MILLER 

was designated Acting General Counsel of 
FPHA effective July | and until further no 
tice. He assumed the duties of this position 
in addition to those of Special Assistant to 
the Commissioner in Charge of Veterans 
Housing 
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PROBLEMS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


I think it would be most desirable to have a series of 
articles in the Journal of HOUSING on problems of urban 
redevelopment. Local officials beginning to deal with con 
crete problems of undertaking and operating redevelopment 
programs will need the best service and advice they can 
get. I think such a series should be developed, regardless 
of whether Congress provides the incentive of federal aid 
for land assembly at this session or defers it until the next. 
Local officials should be starting programs on a sound basis 
right now, without waiting for federal aid. 

My particular comment is that there is a great need for 
better understanding of basic problems, of what urban re 
development really means, before details of administration 
and procedure are discussed. One of the best services a 
series of articles could perform, I believe, would be to start 
local officials thinking along lines which will reduce the 
possibility of false starts or purely spot projects when active 
programs can be launched. 

I would like to suggest the following as some points for 
local investigation and decision: 


(1) What type of redevelopment programs are needed? 
What purposes should they serve? What type of planning 
is necessary before programs are launched? What areas 
should be included and how should they be defined? What 
type of redevelopment is appropriate tor those areas? Should 
redevelopment be directed primarily toward slum clearance 
or should it also include open areas, such as defunct sub 
divisions and other vacant lands requiring public assembly 
to obtain proper development? In short, how can redevelop- 
ment be directed toward securing sound city structure? 


(2) What are the most appropriate administrative ar- 
rangements? What new public agencies will be needed 
or what changes should be made in the powers of existing 
agencies? What should be the relationships between the 
functions of new and existing agencies? How can redevelop- 
ment within cities be geared in with new development in 
suburban or peripheral areas? How can metropolitan areas 
be organized to act on a locality-wide basis? 

(3) What policies should be followed in connection with 
assembly of land and its disposition for redevelopment? 
Should the assembly of specific areas depend on the presence 
of redevelopers ready to operate in such areas or should 
assembly proceed before redevelopment operations are as 
sured? Should land be disposed of by sale or lease, or 
should it be retained in public ownership and only leased 
for redevelopment? Are there special policies to be estab- 
lished for the transfer of assembled lands to or between 
public agencies? 

(4) What programing and planning is necessary to 
assure suitable housing for displaced families? Will new 
low rental or public housing developments be necessary on 
presently vacant land? To what extent might displaced 
families wish to return to redevelopment areas or to what 
extent might redevelopment best result in a redistribution 
of family living locations? How can redevelopment and 
housing programs be tied together to meet the problems of 
displaced families? 

(5) What fiscal planning programing is necessary? How 
can municipal public works be programed and budgeted 
to tie in with redevelopment programs? Is tax abatement 
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or tax exemption really sound public policy for redevelop 
ment projects, or might it not be better to avoid special 
treatment of redevelopment operations and to provide other 
means for supporting local participation and providing in 
centives? 

(6) How many and what type of controls should be 
exerted over redevelopment operations? What controls can 
best be provided through redevelopment planning and 
regulations to implement the plans? What controls are 
most appropriately made conditions to disposal of land for 
redevelopment? 

I want to urge that the sights for a series of articles be 
raised pretty high. We feel that there has been too much 
attention directed to the details of getting going or meeting 
special situations and too little evidence of thought and 
attention to just what urban redevelopment can and should 
mean to cities. The greatest service which could be given 
local officials would be something in the nature of an 
orientation in what redevelopment programs will demand 
of them, what policy decisions must be made, and what 
basic administrative and financial planning must be started. 
Preparation of articles of this kind would be a pretty tall 
order. I hope that you can find a way to do something 
about it. 

Frank W. Herring, Washington, D. C. 


RENT DELINQUENCIES 

We were interested in the recent article “Detroit Com 
pares Rent Collections.” The idea of keeping delinquent 
records is neither new or novel to the Dayton Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, but perhaps the Detroit system is a bit 
more elaborate than ours. We have spent three years con- 
vincing our managers that they can do a better job than 
they are doing; then along comes this article recording 
“Current Delinquencies,” that are, in my opinion, entirely 
out of bounds. In comparison, note the following record 
for Dayton: 


July Percentage 
No. of Accounts of Monthly 
Project Units Receivable Income 

Phyllis Wheatley Dormitory... 151 x 0 
Edgewood Court 138 x 0 
Summit Court 139 x 0 
River Bend 72 x 0 
Home View 160 x (0) 
Overlook Homes 748 x 0 
Moraine Fields - 200 x 1) 
Harshman Homes 344 x 0 
Vandalia Homes 200 x () 
McGuffey Homes 200 70 O1 
Parkside Homes 604 16.95 09 
De Soto Bass Courts 950 79.10 26 
Miami Homes 135 42.50 1.25 
AVERAGE PERCENT FOR 12 PROJECTS 134 


This report is supplied to the managers monthly and 
each manager strives to get one of the coveted “x’s”—which 
represents a month without any current delinquencies. 

Monty FerDon, Dayton 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Please permit me to again congratulate you on the 
wonderful improvement in the Journal of HOUSING. 
As previously stated, it is chock-full of good reading 
matter, and should be of interest to all members of the 
National Association of Housing Officials. 


Peter M. Lynch, Atlanta 
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REDEVELOPMENT OF BLIGHTED 
RESIDENTIAL AREAS IN BALTI- 
MORE. CONDITIONS OF BLIGHT: 
Some Remedies and Their Relative Costs. 
1945. 102 pp., maps, plans, tables, dia- 
grams. $2.50. Commission on City Plan, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





Reprint of a Review in the 
Second Quarterly Issue of the 
Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. 





Rally round, ye foes of public housing! 
Baltimore's planners have found the philos 
opher's stone. In this report they have proved 
that private urban redevelopment projects can 
provide comparable dwellings at the same rent 
as public housing, and at a fraction of the 
public subsidy. (They have proved it, that 
is, if there is no fallacy in their figures.) 

This report, however, should not be lightly 
regarded as merely an ingenious refutation of 
the beliefs of Senator Taft and the other pro- 
ponents of the WET Bill. It is much more 
than that. It is a scholarly research work on 
the characteristics of blighted areas in Balu 
more, based on voluminous studies, many of 
which are reproduced. It is an able presen 
tation of what must surely be sound physical 
plans for the treatment of these areas, with 
practical detailed studies of sample areas. And 
it is a clear exposition of city planning, design 
principles, and administrative policies and re- 
lationships, with which every planner must 
agree. 

For all this I have only high praise—tem 
pered somewhat by the mechanical fault that, 
because of the mere bulk of the material and 
its complex interrelationships, the report is 
difficult to read and can expect full apprecia 
tion only from a very few interested readers. 

All planners will not agree with the strong 
flavor of a particular political philosophy that 
pervades the text of the report, no matter how 
much the authors tried to be objective. But 
it would be impossible to discuss much of this 
subject matter, which is in politics, without 
such a flavoring. This is no cause for criti- 
cism, in view of the fact that all planners 

or at least all AIP members—can not even 
agree on what planning is. 

The food for controversy lies in the com- 
plicated financial analyses that have been 
worked out, and the conclusions drawn from 
them. Simply stated, the major debatable 
conclusion is that, whereas a given (presum- 
ably typical) public low-rent housing develop- 
ment requires a total per capita subsidy over 
a 60-year period of $3089 and pays back in 
taxes only $434, a comparable private re- 
development project at the same rentals re- 
quires a total per capita subsidy of only $1704, 
and pays back $1490 in taxes—a net advan- 
tage to the public of $2441 per person housed. 

This astonishing result is produced by a 
variety of means. One is to assume a per 
capita investment in the public housing of 
$1680, or without land of $1200, and in the 
private housing of $1485, or without land of 
$920. I doubt if the authors would maintain 
that, for the same buildings, public construc- 
tion cost 30 per cent more than private. Yet 
the annual cost of this difference adds up to 
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a udy sum over a 60-year penod 

These figures represent the only physical 
difference between the two projects, as tar 
is I can determine. The rest of the differenc 
is the result of mathematical calculations and 
varying financial procedures, which are ver 
convincing on first reading. If the effect is s« 
tavorable, | can not understand why public 
housers did not discover it long ago, and 
apply the same financial techniques to thei 
operauions. 

The major device used is to pay off the 
mortgage (SU per cent of construction costs) 
for the private project in 27.6 years, while 
the public project takes 60. This reduces the 
total amount of capital charges very neatly 
It must require, however, annual outlay in 
these 27 years of considerably more than the 
total of rent income plus the proposed an 
nual average cash subsidy. If the rents are to 
be kept level—as they are in the public pro 
yect—either the subsidy must be higher to 
start, and lower later on, or the developer 
himself must make up the difference in cash, 
and recoup later. In either case, the fallacy 
of calculaung only total outlay over the 
whole 60-year period becomes obvious 

Let me illustrate—with a set of compound 
interest tables at my elbow. Suppose two men 
each have $20,000 a year income (they are 
not planners). One spends $15,000 a year 
and invests the other $5000 at three per cent, 
compounded annually. At the end of 30 
years, he has $245,000. At the end of 60, he 
has $840,000. The other spends all his in 
come the first 30 years; he has nothing. Then 
he invests $10,000 a year for the next 30 
at the end of 60 years he has only $490,000 
Yet each spent a total of $900,000, and saved 
a total of $300,000, throughout the 60-year 
period! 

If these are unfair arithmetical gymnastics, 
I would be delighted to be corrected. The 
figures questioned were prepared for a re 
sponsible agency, under the name of a revered 
planner. To say the best of them, these and 
other figures in the report are challenging, 
provocative, and deserving of more searching 
review than I am competent to give them. | 
would be glad to see the reactions of others, 
better skilled at financial analysis, and 1 hope 
Journal readers will study the report, and 
send in their comments pro and con 


John T. Howard 


CORRECTION 


In the NAHO publication sent all 
members during June—“Summary 
of the 1945 Housing Year, An- 
alysis of Urban Redevelopment 
Laws, and Bibliography of 1945 
Housing Literature’—there is a 
mistake in the bibliographical 
listing of “FPHA Requirements 
for Urban Low-Rent Housing and 
Slum Clearance.” It is listed twice 
—once on page 14 and again on 
page 15. It should be shown in 
both places as costing 10 cents and 
containing 39 pages. 


THE FACTS ABOUT THE WAG- 
NER-ELLENDER-TAFT BILL AND A 
SUMMARY OF ITS PROVISIONS. 
June 1946. 20 pp. plus appendix. 35c. 
National Public Housing Conference, 
1015 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (Available with two differ- 
ent types of appendix—one tabulating 
the public housing program nationally; 
another with separate tabulations for 
every state in the union. In ordering the 
analysis, specify which appendix is 
wanted: the one showing the national 
program or the one covering the par- 
ticular state on which information is 
sought.) 

Even though §S. 1592 may be dead, the 
issues that gave rise to its introduction are 
very much alive, and the timeliness of this 
summary does not suffer. Includes a gen 
eral summary of the bill's provisions, giving 
particular attention to the public and rural 
housing sections. Shows the relationship of 
the bill to the veterans’ emergency housing 
program and quotes statements of representa 
tives of veterans organizations supporting this 
point. Outlines Congressional action on and 
study of housing, and includes quotations 
trom reports of several Congressional com 
nuttees on the need for public housing. In 
cludes facts about the operation of the publi 
housing program under the United States 
Housing Act. The appendix lists local hous 
ing authorities in cach state, together with the 
number of housing units each operates and 
has requested on its postwar shelf application 
\ copy of the book has been sent to each 
member of the House of Representatives 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON HOUSING 
AND HEALTH, compiled by Elizabeth 
L. Carey. June 1946. 14 pp. plano. 
Free. Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Longfellow Building, Washington 25, 
a < 

Lists material from books, pamphlets, and 
penodicals under the following categories: (1) 
general references; (2) relation of housing to 
pecihc diseases; (3) relation of air condi 
tioning, sanitation, and ventlation to health 


(4) penodical reterences in toreign languages 


TODAY’S CITIES: An Educational 
Experiment at Vassar College in the 
Spring of 1945. Bulletin of Vassar Col- 
lege, Volume 36, No. 2. April 1946. 47 
pp. Free. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Sc page 168 this issue of Journa 

RESIDENT AIDE MANUAL, com- 
piled and edited by Jennie Bond Groskin. 
July 1945. 26 pp. Free on request to 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
Twenty-first Street and Parkway, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

\ useful guidebook for staff training, pre 
pared by the resident aide staff of The Phila 
delphia Housing Authority Explains the 
duties of resident aides (project services ad 
visers), lists sources of information, and sug 
gests programs, activities, and techniques. In 
cludes sample forms tor applications and sur 
veys of tenant interests and also scale draw 
ings of athletic helds for various types of 
activities 


JACKSONVILLE LOOKS AT ITS 
NEGRO COMMUNITY: A Survey of 
Conditions Affecting the Negro Popula- 
tion in Jacksonville and Duval County, 
Florida. Survey Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. May 1946. 113 
pp. $1.00. Council of Social Agencies, 
Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Endorsing the recommendations of the 
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Housing Authority of Jacksonville, this survey, 
conducted with the aid of more than 220 
volunteer workers, concludes that joint pub- 
lic-private enterprise should rebuild the slums 
in Jacksonville's Negro neighborhoods. The 
survey found that low health standards and 
the high mortality rate among Negroes in the 
city point up sharply the need for better 
housing (nearly 50 per cent of all Negro-oc- 
cupied houses were considered below mini- 
mum standards of health and decency). A 
permanent committee will be appointed by the 
Council of Social Agencies to work toward 
the goals established for housing and the 
other fields covered in the survey—health and 
medical care, sanitation and safety, transpor- 
tation, education, recreation, industry and em 
ployment, community welfare services, de 
linquency and law enforcement. 


HOUSING POLICY. International 
Labour Office. 1945. 28 pp. 25 cents. 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 
Canada. 


The text of a preliminary survey prepared 
last year for the information of the Govern- 
ing Body of ILO, but not included in the 
agenda of the October 1945 International 
Labour Conference. It does not offer specific 
solutions, but rather seeks to draw attention 
to certain problems in urban housing in three 
main fields: (1) housing standards; (2) or- 
ganization and financing of low-cost housing; 
(3) relation of housebuilding to the general 
level of employment. 


MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1946: 
The authoritative résumé of activities 
and statistical data of American cities, 
edited by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. 
Nolting. 1946. 593 pp. $8.50. Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

“The chief purpose of this volume as in 
past years is to provide municipal officials 
with discussions of the current problems of 
cities throughout the country, with facts and 
statistics on individual city activities, and with 
analyses of trends by population groups.” 
Three articles on housing prepared by the 
NAHO 6sstaff—Developments in 1945, State 
Urban Redevelopment Legislation, and Sources 
of Information—were preprinted by NAHO 
in May and are available from NAHO as a 
separate publication (N221—see listing June 
Journal). 


ANNUAL REPORTS: How to Plan 
and Write Them, by Beatrice K. Tolleris. 
1946. $1.00 (special rates in quantities 
of ten or more). National Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
10, New York. 

A “how-to-do-it” book for the busy execu 
tive faced with the job of telling the com- 
munity about his agency's activities. Shows 
how to organize facts, analyze audience (by 
means of a check list of potential readers), 
and make statistics meaningful. Illustrated 
with “right and wrong” examples, the book 
should be a helpful guide to the writer who 
wants to avoid professional jargon and, at the 
same time, avoid the opposite pitfall—that of 
writing down to the public. 


NEW FARMS FOR OLD: A Study 
of Rural Public Housing in the South, 
by Rupert B. Vance and Gordon W. 
Blackwell. 1946. 245 pp. $3.00. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, University, 
Alabama. 

A survey of FPHA’s rural housing program 
made at the request of FPHA and undertaken 
as a joint research venture by the Universities 
of Alabama and North Carolina. To be re- 
viewed in an early issue of the Journal. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


GW-1, Male, 32 years —HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Recently returned from a one-year assign 
ment in Puerto Rico on a study of accounting 
procedures in connection with an overall study 
of the administration of the island; three and 
one-half years with local housing authority, 
initially as accountaht and finally as execu- 
tive secretary and manager of 278-family 
development; six years with commercial firm 
as plant property and construction clerk. Edu 
cation—B.S. business administration. 


GW-2, Male, 36 years — TECHNICAL 
DIRECTION, PROGRAM AND PROJ- 
ECT PLANNING 


Three years in Afmy, past year as monu- 
ments, fine arts, and archives specialist officer 
in Germany; one year with FPHA as semior 
architect in research and formulation of war 
housing standards and in technical liaison 
with regional offices; one year with Division 
of Defense Housing as architectural adviser to 
regional office; three years with USHA as 
chief of research and coordinating in the 
technical division; One year as director of 
research in connection with planning, design, 
and construction of 4 private, large-scale hous- 
ing development; one year with Resettlement 
Administration in eéonomic research and for 
mulation of planning program for greenbelt 
towns; three years miscellaneous architectural 
experience. Education — architecture (5 
years). 


GW-3, Female, 36 years —MANAGE- 
MENT, TENANT SELECTION, TEN- 
ANT RELATIONS 


Now executive seCretary to private welfare 
agency dealing with service to the foreign 
born; four years with local housing authority 
as occupancy standards analyst and assistant 
coordinator for project operations; ten years 
in social work and public relations. Educa- 
tion—sociology, psychology, education. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


GA-1, HOUSING ECONOMISTS — 
EAST COAST, PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST 


To analyze need for public housing, de- 
termine rent paying capacities of population, 
and evaluate housing program trom an eco- 
nomic point of view. Desired qualifications 
include degree in economics, statistics, and 
public finance; plus responsible experience in 
economics and social research, preferably as an 
economist. Salary—east coast $7000; Pacific 
northwest $4900. 


GA-2, STATISTICIAN—MIDWEST 


To apply professional statistical methods to 
the measurement and anlaysis of housing data 
for use of administrative officials. Desired 
qualifications include degree in statistics or 
economics, plus professional experience with 
operating statistics. Salary—$4900. 


GA-3, PERSONNEL CLASSIFICA- 
TION TECHNICIAN—NORTHWEST 

To evaluate duties and responsibilites of 
positions, conduct investigations, write class 
specifications, study functional and organiza- 


tional relationships, and approve position 
allocations. Desired qualificanons include ex- 
perience in position classification and organ- 
izational analysis. Salary—$4100. 


GA-4, PLANNER—SOUTHEAST 


City-county planning agency is looking for 
a man of sufficient background in engineering, 
planning, and public relations to work as a 
full-time employee to effectuate a new overall 
city-county plan. Would like a man between 
25 and 35 years, preferably a veteran. Salary— 
$300 to $400 per month, depending on quali- 
fications. 


GA-5, RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN 
METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 
PROBLEMS — UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


The Horace H. Rackham School of Grad- 
uate Studies, University of Michigan, an- 
nounces six research fellowships, open to 
advanced students, with a year or more of 
graduate training, in one of the following 
fields: business administration, city planning, 
economics, geography, political science, public 
administration, sociology and related fields. 
The fellowships are offered by the Social 
Science Research Project of the Institute for 
Human Adjustment of the Horace H. Rack- 
ham School (see page 167). Fellows will be 
required to work on projects pertaining to 
the metropolitan area of Flint, Michigan, and 
to pursue regular programs of study in their 
fields of specialization. Fellowships are re- 
newable and the research projects may be 
adapted to the dissertation requirements of ad- 
vanced degrees. Applications must be filed 
by September 15, 1946. Stipend—$1000 for 
the academic year 1946-47, plus travel ex- 
penses. Address inquiries to The Dean, Hor- 
ace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 


Individual Associate . 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409)........ 


Sustaining 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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